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Diana Cempest. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


AvutTHoR or ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS, ‘Str CHARLES DANVERS,’ &C 


Cuaprer XL. 


“There’s not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in crime 
If once rung on the counter of this world.” 
E. B. Browning. 


i, oe is in Paris, just out of the Rue du Bac, a certain old- 

fashioned hotel, the name of which I forget, with a little cour 
in the middle of the rambling old building, and a thin fountain 
perennially plashing therein, adorned by a few pigeons and 
feathers on the brink. It had been a very fashionable hotel in 
the days when Madame Mohl held her salon near at hand. But 
the old order changes. It was superseded now. Why John often 
went there I don’t know: he probably did not know himself, 
unless it was for the sake of quiet. Anyhow, he and Archie 
arrived there together that morning; for it is needless to say 
that, having determined to get Archie at any cost out of 
London, John had carried his point, as he had done on previous 
occasions, to the disgust of the sulky young man, who had proved 
anything but a pleasant travelling companion, and who, late in 
the afternoon, was still invisible behind the white curtains in one 
of the two little bedrooms that opened out of the sitting-room in 
which John was walking up and down. 

He had put several questions to Archie respecting the state of 
his father’s health, and that gentleman had assured him he was 
all right, quite able to look after himself; no need for him to 
remain with him. 

“Of course not,” said John, “or you would not have left him. 
But is he able to attend to business ?” 
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“Rather,” said Archie, with the emphasis of ignorance. 

As long as Archie was in the next room, out-of harm’s way, 
John did not want his company. He knew that when he did 
appear he had to tell him that for eight and twenty years he had 
lived on Colonel Tempest’s substance ; and then he must post the 
letter lying ready written on the table to Colonel Tempest, only 
needing the address. 

After that life wasa blank. Archie would rush home, of course. 
John did not know where he should go, except that it would not 
be with Archie. Back to Overleigh? No. And with a sudden 
choking sensation he realised that he should not see Overleigh 
again. He wondered what Mitty was doing at that moment, and 
whether the horse-chestnut against the nursery window would 
ever burst to leaf. Here in Paris they were out; he had noticed 
them as he returned from an interview with Lord That 
gentleman had been much pressed for time, but had nevertheless 
accorded him a quarter of an hour. He was genuinely perturbed 
by the disclosure the young man made to him, deplored the event 
as it affected John; but after the first moment was obviously 
more concerned about the seat, and the loss of the Tempest 
support, than the wreck of John’s career. After a decorous 
interval, Lord —— had put a few questions to him about Colonel 
Tempest, his age, political views, ete. John perceived with 
what intentions those questions were put, and they made 
it the harder for him to ask the great man to help him toa 
livelihood. 

As John spoke, and the elder man’s eye sought his watch, John 
experienced for the first time the truth of the saying that 
the highest price that can be paid for anything is to have to 
ask for it. If it had not been for Mitty he could not have forced 
himself to do it. 

“But my dear—er—Tempest,” said Lord ——, “surely we 
need not anticipate that—er—your uncle—er—that Colonel 
Tempest will fail to make a suitable provision for one—who— 
who——” 

“He may offer to do so,” replied John ; “ but if he did, I should 
not take it. He is not the kind of man from whom it is possible 
to accept money.” : 

“Still, under the circumstances, the extraordinary combination 
of circumstances, I should advise you to—my time is so circum- 
scribed—I should certainly advise you to—you see, Tempest, with 
every feeling of regard for yourself and your father—ahem— 
Mr. Tempest, before you, it is difficult for a person situated as 
I am at the present moment, to offer you, on the eve of the 
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general election, any position at all adequate to your undeniably 
great abilities.” 

“We shall not hear much more of my great abilities now that 
I am penniless,” said John, with bitterness. “If I can get any 
kind of employment by which I can support myself and an old 
servant, I shall be thankful.” 

Lord —— promised to do his best. He felt obliged to add 
that he could do but little, but he would do what he could. John 
might rest assured of that. In the meantime—— He looked 
anxiously at the watch on the table. John understood, and took 
his leave. Lord —— pressed him warmly by the hand, com- 
mended his conduct, once more deplored the turn events had 
taken, which he should consider as sirictly private until they had 
been publicly announced, and assured him he would keep him in 
his mind, and communicate with him immediately should any 
vacancy occur that, etc., etc. 

John retraced his steps wearily to the hotel. The loss of his 
career had stung him yesterday; how to keep Mitty in comfort 
seemed of far greater importance to-day—how to provide a home 
for her with a little kitchen in it. John wondered whether he 
and Mitty could live on a hundred a year. He knew a good deal 
about the ways and means of the working classes, but of how the 
poor of his own class lived he knew nothing. 

But even the thought of Mitty could not hold him long. 
His mind ever went back to Di with an agony of despair and 
rapture. During these three interminable months during which 
he had not seen her, he had pictured her to himself as taking life 
as usual, wondering perhaps sometimes—yes, certainly wondering 
—why he did not come; but it had never struck him that she 
would be unhappy. When he saw her he had suddenly realised 
that the same emotions which had rent his soul had left their 
imprint on her face. Could women really love like men? Could 
Di actually, after her own fashion, feel towards him one tithe of 
the love he felt for her? John recognised with an exaltation, which 
for the moment transfigured as by fire the empty desolation of his 
heart, that the change which had been wrought in Di was his own 
work. Her cheek had grown pale for him, her eyes had wept for 
him, her very beauty had become dimmed for his sake. 

“T shall go mad,” said John, starting to his feet. “Why is 
that damned letter still unposted ?” 

Purpose was melting within him. The irrevocable step even 
now had not been taken. Lord and his own lawyer would 
say nothing if at the eleventh hour he drew back. He must act 
finally this instant, or he would never act at all. 
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He went into the next room, where Archie was languidly 
shaving himself in a pink silk pezgnoir, and obtained from him 
Colonel Tempest’s address. He addressed the letter, and took his 
hat and stick. 

“TJ will post it myself this instant,” he said to himself. 

He went quickly downstairs and across the little court, scatter- 
ing the pigeons. His face looked worn and ravaged in the vivid 
sunshine. 

He passed under the archway into the street, and as he did so 
two well-dressed men came out of a café on the opposite side. 
Before he had gone many steps one of them crossed the road, and 
raised his hat, holding out a card. 

“Mr. Tempest of Overleigh, I think,” he said respectfully. 

John stopped and looked at the man. He did not know him. 
The decisive moment had come even before posting the letter. 

“ Now or never,” whispered conscience. 

“My name is Fane,” he said, and passed on. 

The man fell back at once and rejoined his companion. 

“TI told you so,” he said. ‘ That man is a deal too old, and he 
said his name was Fane. It’s the other one in the tow wig, as I 
said from the first. That ain’t real hair. It’s the wig as alters 
him.” 

John posted his letter, saw it slide past recall, and then walked 
back to the hotel, found Archie in the sitting-room reading the 
playbills for the evening, and told him. 

Perhaps nothing is more characteristic of our fellow-creatures 
than the manner in which they bear unexpected reverses of 
fortune. Archie had some of the callousness of feeling for others 
which accompanies lack of imagination. He had never put 
himself in the place of others. He was not likely to begin 
now. He had no intention of hurting John by setting his iron 
heel on his face. He had no idea people minded being trodden 
on. And, indeed, as John stood by the window with his hands 
clasped behind his back, he was as indifferent as he appeared to 
be to anything that Archie, pacing up and down the room with 
flashing eyes, could say. He had at last closed the iron gates of 
the irrevocable behind himself, and he was at first too much 
stunned by the clang even to hear what the excited young man 
was talking about. Perhaps it was just as well. 

“By Jove!” Archie was saying, as John’s attention came 
slowly back. “To think of the old governor at Overleigh, poor 
old chap! He has missed it all his best years, but I hope he'll 
live to enjoy it yet. Ido indeed.” Archie felt he could afford to 
be generous. ‘“ And Di, John, dear old Di, shall come and queen 
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it at Overleigh. And she shall have a suitable fortune. I'll 
make father do the right thing by Di. He won’t want to do more 
than he can help, because she has never been much of a daughter 
to him; but he shall. And when it’s known, she'll marry off 
quick enough; and I'll see it gets about. And don’t you be 
down-hearted, John. We'll do the right thing by you. You 
know you never cared for the money when you had it. You were 
always a bit of a screw, to yourself as well as to others—I will 
say that for you; but—let me see—you allowed me three hundred 
a year. Don’t you wish now it had been four? for you shall 
have the same, if the old guy. agrees. And I dare say I shall be 
a bit freer with a ten-pound note now and then than ever you 
were to me.” 

“There will be no necessity for this reckless generosity,” said 
John, wondering why he did not writhe, as a man might who 
watches a knife cut into his benumbed limb. It gave him no 
pain. 

“And you shall have a hunter,” continued Archie. ‘“ By Jove, 
what hunting J shall have! I shall get the governor to add 
another wing to the stables; and I will keep Quicksilver for you, 
John. You mustn’t turn rusty because the luck has come to us 
at last. You know I knew all along I ought to have been the 
heir, and I put up with your being there, and never raised a 
dust.” 

“T think I can promise I shall not raise a dust,” said John, 
dispassionately, watching the knife turn in his flesh. 

“ And—and,” continued Archie—“ why, I need not marry 
money now. I can take my pick.” New vistas seemed to open 
at every turn. His weak mouth fell ajar. “My word, John, 
times are changed. And—my debts; I can pay them off.” 

“And run up more,” said John. “It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” 

“T don’t call it much of an ill wind,” said Archie, chuckling ; 
“not much of an ill wind.” 

In spite of himself, John laughed aloud at the naiveté of Archie’s 
remark, That it was an ill wind to John had not even crossed 
his mind. 

It would cross Di’s, John thought. She would do him justice. 
But, alas! from the few who will do us justice we always want 
so much more, something infinitely greater than justice—at least, 
John did. 

The early table d’héte dinner broke in on Archie’s soliloquy, 
and, much to John’s relief, that favoured young gentleman dis- 
covered that a lady of his acquaintance was dancing at one of the 
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theatres that evening, and he determined to go and see her. He 
could not persuade John to accompany him, even though he 
offered, with the utmost generosity, to introduce him to her. 

“ Well, if you won’t, you won’t,” said Archie, seeing his per- 
suasions did nought avail, and much preferring to go by himself. 
“Tf you would rather sit over the fire in the dumps, that’s your 
affair, not mine. Ta-ta. I expect you will have turned in before 
I’m back. By-the-bye, can you lend me five thick ‘uns ?” 

John was on the point of refusing when he remembered 
that the actual money he had with him was more Archie’s 
than his. 

“Thank’ee,” said Archie. “You part easier than you used to 
do. I expect it’ll be the last time I shall borrow of you—eh, 
John? It will be the other way about in future.” 

“Will it?” said John, as he put back his pocket-book. 

Archie laughed and went out. 

Oh! it is good to be young and handsome and admired. The 
dancers pirouetted in the intense electric light, and the music 
played on every chord of Archie’s light pleasure-loving soul. 
And he clapped and applauded with the rest, his pulse leaping 
high and higher. A sense of triumph possessed him. His one 
thorn in the flesh was gone for ever. He rode on the top of 
the wave. He had had all else before, and now the one thing 
that was lacking to him had come. He was rich, rich, rich. 
There was much goods laid up for many years of pleasure. 

Archie touched the zenith. 


It was very late, or rather it was very early, when he walked 
home through the deserted streets. A great mental exaltation 
was still upon him, but his body was exhausted, and the cool 
night air and the silence, after the babel of tongues, and the 
shrieking choruses, and the flaring lights of the last few hours, 
were pleasant to his aching eyes and head. 

The dawn stretched like a drawn sword behind the city. The 
Seine lay, a long line of winding mist under its many bridges. 
The ruins of the scorched Tuileries pushed up against the sky. 
Archie leant a moment on the parapet, and looked down to the 
Seine below whispering in its shroud. He took off his hat and 
pushed back the light curling hair from his forehead, laughing 
softly to himself. 

An invisible boat, with a red blurr coming down-stream, was 
making a low continuous warning sound. 

A hand came suddenly over his shoulder, and was pressed upon 
his mouth, and at the same instant something exceeding sharp 
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and swift, pointed with death, pierced his back, once and again. 
Archie saw his hat drop over the parapet into the mist. 

He tried to struggle, but in vain. He was choking. 

“Tt is a dream,” he said. “I shall wake. I have dreamt it 
before.” 

He looked wildly round him. 

The steadfast dawn was witness from afar. There was the 
boat still passing down-stream. There was the city before him 
with its spires piercing the mist. Was it a dream ? 

The hot blood rushed up into his mouth. The drenched hand 
released its pressure. 

“T shall wake,” he said, and he fell forward on his face. 


Cuaprter XLI. 


“The earth buildeth on the earth castles and towers ; 
The earth sayeth to the earth, ‘ All shall be ours;’ 
The earth walketh on the earth, glistering like gold; 
The earth goeth to the earth sooner than it wold.” 


Joun was late next morning. He had not slept for many nights, 
and the heavy slumber of entire exhaustion fell on him towards 
dawn. It was nearly midday when he re-entered the sitting- 
room where he had sat up so late the night before. 

He went to Archie’s room to see whether he had come in; but 
it was empty. 

He was impatient to be gone, to get away from that marble- 
topped side-table, and the horsehair chairs, and the gilt clock on 
the mantelpiece. At least, he thought he wished to get away 
from these things ; but it was from himself that he really wanted 
to get away—from this miserable tortured self that was all that 
was left of him in this his hour of weakness and prostration ; the 
hour which inevitably succeeds all great exertions of strength. 
How could he drag this wretched creature about with him? He 
abhorred himself; the thought of being with himself was in- 
tolerable. It seems hard that the nobler side of human nature, 
which can cheer and urge its weaker brother up such steep paths 
of duty and self-sacrifice, should desert us when the summit is 
achieved, leaving the weaker to wail unreproved over its bleeding 
feet and rent garments till we madden at the sound. 

An overwhelming sense of loneliness fell on John as he sat 
waiting for Archie to come in. He had no strong, earnest, stead- 
fast self to bear him company. He felt deserted, lost. 

Who has not experienced it, that fierce depression and loathing 
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of all life, which, though at the time we know it not, is only the 
writhing and fainting of the starved human affections! The very 
ordinary sources from which the sharpest suffering springs 
show us later on how narrow are the limits within which our 
common human nature works, and from which yet irradiate such 
diversities of pain. 

Alphonse disturbed him at last to ask whether he and 
“Monsieur” would dine at table dhdte. ‘ Monsieur,” with a 
glance at Archie’s door, had not yet come in. 

John said they would both dine; and then, roused somewhat 
by the interruption, an ideastruck him. Had Archie, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, gone back to England without telling him ? 

He went to the room, but there were no evidences of departure. 
On the bed the clothes were thrown which Archie had worn on 
the previous day. The gold watch John had given him was on 
the dressing-table. He had evidently left it there on purpose, 
not caring, perhaps, to risk taking it with him. All the para- 
phernalia of a man who studies his appearance were strewed on 
the table. There was his little moustache-brush, and phial of 
brilliantine to burnish it. John knew that he would never have 
left that behind. Archie had evidently intended to return. 

In the meanwhile hour succeeded hour, but he did not come. 
That Archie should have been out all night was not surprising, 
but that he should be still out now in his evening clothes in the 
daytime, began to be incomprehensible. After a few premonitory 
tremors of misgiving, which, man-like, he laughed at himself for 
entertaining, John took alarm. 

Evening fell, and still no Archie. And then a hideous night 
followed, in which John forgot everything in heaven above or 
earth beneath except Archie, The police were informed. The 
actress at whose house he had supped after the play was inter- 
viewed, but could only vociferate between her sobs that he had 
left her house with the remainder of her party in the early hours 
of the morning, and she had not seen him since. 

Directly the office opened, John telegraphed to his colonel to 
know if he had returned to London. ‘The answer came, “ Absent 
without leave.” 

John remembered that he had only three days’ leave, and that 
the third day was up yesterday. Archie would-not have forgotten 
that. ; 

A nightmare of a day passed. John had been out during the 
greater part of it, rushing back at intervals in the hope, that was 


_ no longer anything but a masked despair, of finding Archie in his 
rooms on his return. 
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In the dusk of the afternoon he came back once more, and 
peered for the twentieth time into the littered bedroom, which 
the frightened servants had left exactly as Archie had left it. 
He was standing in the doorway looking into the empty room, 
where a certain horror was beginning to gather round the 
familiar objects with which it was strewed, when a voice spoke 
to him. 

It was the superintendent of police to whom he had gone 
long ago—the night before—when first the horror began. 
Alphonse, who had shown him up, was watching through the 
doorway. 

The man said something in French. John did not hear him, 
but it did not matter much. He knew. They went downstairs 
together. Alphonse brought him his hat and stick. The other 
waiters were gathered in a little knot at the table d’héte door. 
A fiacre was waiting under the archway. John and the 
superintendent got into it, and it drove off at once without 
waiting for directions. They were lighting the lamps in the 
streets. The dusk was falling, falling like the shadow of death. 
They drove deeper and ever deeper into it. 

Time ceased to be. 

** Nous voici, Monsieur,” said the man, gravely, as they pulled 
up before a building, the long low outline of which was dimly 
visible. 

John knew it was the Morgue. 

He followed his guide down a whitewashed passage into a 
long room. There was a cluster of people at the further end, 
towards which the man was leading him, and in the dusk there 
was a subdued whispering, and a sound of trickling water. 

As they reached the further end, some one turned on the 
electric light, and it fell full on a man’s figure on one of the 
slabs. A little crowd of people were peering through the glass 
screen at the toy which the Seine had tired of and cast aside. 

“ Ah! quwil est beau,” said a high woman’s voice. 

John shaded his eyes and looked. 

The face was turned away, but John knew the hair, fair to 
whiteness in that brilliant light, as he had often seen it in 
London ball-rooms. 

They let him through the glass screen which kept off the 
crowd, and, oblivious of the many eyes watching him, John bent 
over the slab and touched the clenched marble hand with the 
signet-ring on it, which he had given him when they were at 
Oxford together. 
Yes, it was Archie. 
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The dead face was set in the nervous grin with which he had 
been wont in life to meet the inevitable and the distasteful. 

The blue pencillings of dissolution had touched to inexorable 
distinctness the thin lines of dissipation in the cheek and at the 
corners of the mouth. The death of the body had overtaken the 
creeping death of the soul. Their landmarks met. 

The poor beautiful effeminate face, devoid of all that makes 
death bearable, stared up at the electric light. 

An impotent overwhelmning compassion, as for some ephemeral 
irresponsible being of another creation, who knows not how to 
guide itself in this grim world of law, and has wandered blind- 
fold within the sweep of a vast machinery of which it knew 
nothing, wrung John’s heart. He hid his face in his hands. 


Cuapter XLII. 


“For human bliss and woe in the frail thread 
Of human life are all so closely twined, 
That till the shears of fate the texture shred, 
The close succession cannot be disjoined, 
Nor dare we, from our hour, judge that which comes 
behind.” 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Di had seen her father and Archie off on their journey to 
Brighton, and, having arranged to replace her brother in three 
days’ time, was surprised when a hasty note, the morning after 
their departure, informed her that Archie had been recalled to 
London on business, and that she must go to her father 
at once. 

Mrs. Courtenay was incensed. Archie had shirked before, and 
now he had shirked again. But Colonel Tempest remained in 
far too precarious a condition for her to refuse to allow her 
granddaughter to go, as she would certainly otherwise have done. 
So Di went off the morning after the Speaker’s party. 

She had told Mrs. Courtenay that she had met John there. 

“In one way I am glad to have met him,” she said firmly, 
her proud lip quivering. “Any uncertainty I may have been 
weak enough to feel is at an end, and it was time the end should 
come. For, in spite of all you said, I had had a lingering idea 
that if we met-—— And now we have met—and he had evidently 
no wish to see me again.” 

Mrs. Courtenay looked fixedly at the beautiful pallid face, and 
wondered. that she had ever wished Di had a heart. 
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“This pain will pass,” she said gently. ‘“ You have always 
believed me, Di; believe me now. Take courage and wait. You 
have had an untroubled life till now. That has passed. Trouble 
has come. It is part of life. It will pass too; not the feeling, 
perhaps, but the suffering.” 

“Good-bye, my child,” she said a little later, kissing the girl’s 
cold cheek with a tenderness which Di was powerless to return. 
“Take care of yourself. Go out every day; the sea air will 
do you good. And tell your father I cannot spare you more than 
a fortnight.” 

Di would have given anything to show her grandmother that 
she was thankful—oh, how thankful in this grey world !—for her 
sympathy and love, but she had no words. She kissed Mrs. 
Courtenay, and went down to the cab. 

Mrs. Courtenay remained motionless until she heard it drive 
away. Then she let two tears run down from below her 
spectacles, and wiped them away. No more followed them. 
The old cannot give way like the young. Mrs. Courtenay had 
once said that nothing had power to touch her very nearly ; but 
she was still vulnerable on one point. Her old heart, worn with 
so many troubles, ached for her granddaughter. 

“Thank God,” she said to herself, “that in the next world 
there will be neither marrying nor giving in marriage. Perhaps 
God Almighty sees it’s a mistake.” 

Di found Colonel Tempest wrapped up in a duvet in an arm- 
chair by the window of his sitting-room, in a state of equal 
indignation against his children for deserting him, and against 
the rain for blurring the sea-view from the window. With his 
nurse, it is hardly necessary to add, he was not on speaking 
terms—a fact which seemed to cause that patient, apathetic 
person very little annoyance, she being, as she told Di, 
“accustomed to gentlemen.” 

Di soothed him as best she could, took his tray from the nurse 
at the door, so that he might be spared as much as possible the 
sight of the most hideous woman in the world, rang for lights, 
and drew a curtain before the untactful rain, while he declaimed 
alternately on the enormity of Archie’s behaviour, and on the 
callousness of Mrs. Courtenay in endeavouring to keep his 
daughter, his only daughter, away from him. Colonel Tempest 
and Archie detested Mrs. Courtenay. However much the father 
and son might disagree and bicker on most subjects, they could 
always sing a little duet together in perfect harmony about her. 

Colonel Tempest began a feeble solo on that theme to Di when 
he had finished with Archie; but Di visibly froze, and somehow 
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the subject, often as it was started, always dropped. Di, as 
Colonel Tempest frequently informed her, did not care to hear 
the truth about her grandmother. If she knew all that he did 
about her, and what her behaviour had been to him, she would 
not be so fond of her as she evidently was. 

Earlier in his illness Di had been obliged to exercise patience 
with her father, but she needed none now. That is the one small 
compensation for deep trouble. It numbs the power of feeling 
small irritations. It is when it begins to lift somewhat that the 
small irritations fit themselves out with new stings. Di had not 
reached that stage yet. The doctor who came daily to see her 
father looked narrowly at her, and ordered her to go out-of-doors 
as much as possible, in wet weather or fine. 

“T sometimes take a little nap after luncheon,” said Colonel 
Tempest, with dignity. ‘“ You might go out tien, Di.” 

“Miss Tempest will in any case go out morning and afternoon,” 
said the doctor, with decision. 

Colonel Tempest had before had his doubts whether the doctor 
understood his case, but now they were confirmed.-- He wished to 
change doctors, and a painful scene ensued between him and Di, 
in the course of which a hole was kicked in the duvet, and a cup 
of broth was upset. But it is an ascertained fact that women are 
not amenable to reason. Di sewed up the hole in the duvet, 
rubbed the carpet, and remained, as Colonel Tempest hysterically 
informed her, “‘ as obstinate as her mother before her.” 

On the second morning after her arrival at Brighton she was 
sitting with Colonel Tempest, reading the-papers to him, when 
the waiter brought in the letters. There;were none for her, two 
for her father. One was a foreign letter with a blue French stamp. 
She took them to him where he lay on the sofa. 

Colonel Tempest looked at them. 

“Nothing from Archie again,” he said. “He does not care 
even to write and ask whether I am alive or dead.” 

“Archie is not a good hand at writing,” said Di, echoing, for 
the sake of saying something, the time-honoured masculine plea 
for exemption trom the tedium of domestic correspondence. 

“This is John’s hand,” said Colonel Tempest. “A Paris 
postmark, How these rich men do rush about!” 

Di had actually not known it was John’s writing. She had 
never seen it, to her knowledge, but nevertheless it appeared to 
her extraordinary that she had not at once divined that it was 
his. She was not anxious to hear her father’s comments on 
John’s letter, or the threadbare remark, sacred to the poor 
relation, that when the rich one was sitting down to draw a 
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cheque he might just as well have written it for double the 
amount. He would never have known the difference. The poor 
relation always knows exactly how much the rich one can afford 
to give. So Di told her father she was going out, and left 
the room. 

It stung her, as she laced her boots, to think that John had 
probably sent another cheque to cover their expenses at the hotel, 
and that the fried soles and semolina-pudding which she had 
ordered for luncheon would be paid for by him. It exasperated 
her still more to know that whatever John sent, Colonel Tempest 
would pronounce to be mean. 

Before she had finished lacing her boots, however, the sitting- 
room door was opened, and Di heard her father calling wildly 
to her. 

Colonel Tempest was not allowed to move, except with great 
precaution, owing to the slow healing of the obstinate internal 
injury caused by that unlucky pistol-shot. 

She rushed headlong downstairs. 

“Father!” she cried, horrified to find him standing on the 
landing. “Father, come back at once!” And she put her arms 
round him, and supported him back to the sofa. 

He was trembling from head to foot. She saw that something 
had happened, but he was not in a state to be questioned. She 
administered what restoratives she had at hand, and presently 
the constantly moving lips got out the words, “Read it”; and 
Colonel Tempest pointed to a letter on the floor. 

“Read it,” repeated Colonel Tempest, lying back on 
his cushions, and recovering from his momentary collapse. 
** Read it.” 

Di picked up the letter and sat down by the window. She was 
suddenly too tired to stand. Her father was talking wildly, 
but she did not hear him; was calling to her to read it aloud, 
but she did not hear him. She saw only John’s strong, small 
handwriting. 

It was a business letter, couched in the most matter-of-fact 
terms. John stated his case—expressed a formal regret that the 
facts he mentioned had not come to light at Mr. Tempest’s death, 
mentioned that the accumulation of income during his minority 
had fortunately remained untouched, that he had desired his lawyer 
to communicate with Colonel Tempest, and signed himself 
“John Fane.” He had written the word “Tempest,” and had then 
struck it through. 

Di pressed her forehead against the glass on ‘which the rain 
was beating. 
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Was the emotion which was shattering her, joy or sorrow, 
or both ? 

She knew it was joy. In a lightning-flash of comprehension 
she realised that it was this awful calamity which had kept John 
silent, which had held him back from coming to her, from asking 
her to marry him. He loved her still! Love, dead and buried, 
had risen out of his grave. The impossible had happened. John 
loved her still. 

“ T cannot bear it,” she said; and for a moment the long yellow 
waves, and her father’s impatient voice, and even John’s letter, 
were alike blotted out, unheard. 

Colonel Tempest considered Di’s apathy, after she had read the 
letter, unfeeling and unsympathetic in the extreme, and he did 
not hesitate to tell her so. But when she presently turned her 
averted face towards him he was already off-on another tack, 
his excitement, which seemed to increase rather, than diminish, 
tossing him as a wave tosses a spar. 

“Twenty years,” he said tremulously. “Think of it, Di—not 
that you seem to care! Twenty years have I toiled and moiled 
in poverty, twenty years have I and my children been ground 
down while that nameless interloper has spent our money right 
and left. Oh, my God! I’ve got it at last. I’ve got my own at 
last. But who will give me back those twenty years?” and 
Colonel Tempest’s voice broke into a sob. 

Other consequences of that letter began to dawn on Di’s 
awakening consciousness. 

“Then John,” she said, bewildered. “Oh, father, what will 
become of John?” 

“ John,” said Colonel Tempest, bitterly, “is now just where I 
was twenty years ago—disinherited, penniless. He has kept me 
out all these years, and now at last Providence gives me my 
own.” 

It is to be hoped that Providence is not really responsible 
for all the shady transactions for which we offer up our best 
thanks. 

“T daresay he has put by,” continued Colonel Tempest. “He 
has had time enough.” 

“You have not read the letter carefully,” said Di. ‘“ He only 
discovered all this less than three months ago, and you have been 
ill for more than two.” 

Colonel Tempest did not hear her. He had ceased for the last 
twenty years to hear anything he did not want to. 

“Fifty thousand a year,” he went on; “not a penny less. 
And the New River shares have gone up since Jack’s day. And 
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there was a large sum which rolled up during the minority. John 
is right there. There must be over a hundred thousand. You 
shall have that, Di. Archie will kick, but you shall have it. 
Eight thousand pounds John settled on you a yearago. That was 
the amount of his generosity to my poor girl. You shall not 
have a penny less than a hundred thousand. Not during my 
lifetime, of course ; but when I die ” he added hastily. 

Di could articulate nothing. | 

“T shall pay my own debts and Archie’s in a moment,” he 
continued, not noticing whether she answered or not. “If you 
want a new gown, Di, you may send the bill to me. I don’t 
believe I owe a thousand, and Archie not so much, poor lad, though 
John was always pulling a long face over his debts. How deuced 
mean John was from first to last! Well, do as you would bo 
done by. I'll do for him alone what he thought enough for the 
two of you. I'll never give him cause to say I’m close-fisted. 
He shall have your eight thousand, and he shall have three 
hundred a year, the same that he allowed Archie, as well.” 

“ He won't take it.” 

“Won't take it!” said Colonel Tempest, contemptuously. 
“That’s all you know about the world, Di. I tell you he'll have 
to take it. I tell you he has not a sixpence in the world at this 
moment, to say nothing of owing me twenty years’ income.” 

Colonel Tempest rambled on of how Archie should leave the 
army and live at Overleigh, of how Di should live there too, and 
Mrs. Courtenay might go to the devil. Presently he fell to won- 
dering what state the shooting was in, and how many pheasants 
John was breeding at that moment. Every instant it became 
more unbearable, till at last Di sent for the nurse, made an excuse 
of posting her letters, and slipped out of the room. 

She went out to her old friends, the yellow waves, and, too ex- 
hausted to walk, sat down under the lee of one of the high wooden 
rivets between which the sea licks the pebbly shore into grooves. 

Gradually the tension of her mind relaxed. Di sat and watched 
the waves until they washed away the high invalid voice vibrating 
in some acute recess of her brain; washed away the hideous 
thought that they were rich because John was penniless and dis- 
honoured ; washed away everything except the one fact that his 
silence was accounted for, and that he loved her after all. 

Di looked out across the rain-trodden sea. If it was raining- 
she did not know it. What did anything in this wide world 
matter so long as John loved her? Poverty was nothing. 
Marriage was nothing either. What did it matter if they could 
not marry so long as they loved each other ? 
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Once in a lifetime it is vouchsafed alike to the worldly and to 
the pure, to the earnest and to the frivolous, to discern that vision 
—which has been ever life’s greatest reality or life’s greatest 
illusion according to the character of the beholder—that to love 
and to be loved is enough. 

A wet glint came across the sea, exquisite and evanescent as 
the gleam across Di’s heart. 

“Tt is enough!” said Di; and her soul was flooded with a 
solemn joy a thousand times deeper than when she had first dis- 
covered her love for John, and his for her, and a brilliant future 
was before her. 

Sorrow with his pick mines the heart. But he is a cunning 
workman. He deepens the channels whereby happiness may 
enter, and hollows out new chambers for joy to abide in, when he 
is gone. 


Cuapter XLIII. 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 
Longfellow. 


Tue doctor was sitting with Colonel Tempest on Di’s return to the 
hotel, and Di perceived that her father, who was still in a very 
excited state, had been telling him about his sudden change 
of fortune. 

The doctor courteously offered his congratulations, and on 
leaving made a pretext of inquiring after Di’s health in order 
to see her alone. 

“Colonel Tempest has been telling me of his unexpected access 
of wealth,” he said. ‘In his present condition of nervous pro- 
stration, and tendency to cerebral excitement, the information 
should most certainly have been withheld from him. His brain 
is not ina state to bear the strain which such an event might have 
put upon it, has put upon it. Were such a thing to occur again 
in his enfeebled condition, I cannot answer for the consequences.” 

“Tt was absolutely unforeseen,” said Di. ‘None of us had the 
remotest suspicion. He has been in the habit of reading his 
letters for the past month.” 

“They must be kept from him for the present,” replied the 
doctor. ‘Let them be brought to you in future, and use your 
own discretion about showing them to him after you have read 
them yourself. Your father must be guarded from all 
agitation.” 

This was more easily said than done. Nothing could turn 
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Colonel Tempest’s shattered, restless mind from hopping like a 
grasshopper on that one subject for the remainder of the day. 
The bit of cork in his medicine, which at another time would have 
elicited a torrent of indignation, excited only a momentary atten- 
tion. He talked without ceasing—hinted darkly at danger to 
John which that young man’s creditable though tardy action had 
averted, alluded to passages in his own life which nothing would 
induce him to divulge, and then lighting on a sentimental vein, 
discoursed of a happy old age (the old age of fiction), in which he 
should see Archie’s and Di’s children playing in the gallery ai 
Overleigh. And the old name 

Di had not realised, until her parent descanted upon the subject 
in a way that set her teeth on edge, how hideous, how vulgar, is 
the seamy side of pride of birth. When Colonel Tempest began 
to dwell on “the goodness and the grace that on his birth had 
smiled,” shall we blame Di if she put on the clock half an hour, 
and rang for the nurse ? 

Things were not much better next morning. Di gave strict 
orders that all letters and telegrams should be brought to her 
room. Colonel Tempest fidgeted because he had not heard from 
the lawyer in whose hands John had placed the transfer of the 
property. The letter was in Di’s pocket, but she dared not give 
it to him, for though it contained nothing to agitate him, she 
knew that the fact that she had opened it would raise the whirl- 
wind. 

“ And Archie,” said Colonel Tempest, querulously—“I ought 
to have heard from him too. If John told him the same day 
that he wrote to me, we ought to have heard from Archie this 
morning. I should have imagined that though Archie did not 
give his father a thought when he was poor, he might have 
thought him worthy of a little consideration now.” 

“If that is the motive you would have given him if he had 
written, it is just as well he has not,” said Di; but she wondered 
at his silence nevertheless. 

But she did not wonder long. 

She left her father busily writing to an imaginary lawyer, for 
he had neither the name nor address of John’s, and on the landing 
met a servant bringing a telegram to her room. She took it 
upstairs, and though it was addressed to her father, opened it. 
She had no apprehension of evil. The old are afraid of telegrams, 
but the young have made them common, and have worn out their 
prestige. 

The telegram was from John, merely stating that Archie had 
been taken seriously ill. 
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Di’s heart gave a leap of thankfulness that her father had been 
spared this further shock. But Archie. Seriously ill. She was 
indignant at John’s vague statement. What did seriously ill 
mean? Why could not he say what was the matter? And how 
could she keep the fact of his illness from her father? Ought she 
to go at once to Archie? Seriously ill. How like a man to send 
a telegram of that kind! She would telegraph at once to John 
for particulars, and go or stay according as the doctor thought 
she could or could not safely leave her father. Di put on her 
walking things, and ran out to the post-office round the corner, 
where she despatched a peremptory telegram to John; and then, 
seeing there was no one else to advise her, hurried to the doctor’s 
house close at hand. For a wonder he was in. For a greater 
still, his last patient walked out as she walked in. The doctor, 
with the quickness of his kind, saw the difficulty, and caught up 
his hat to come with her. 

“You shall go to your brother if you can,” was the only state- 
ment to which he would commit himself during the two minutes’ 


walk in the rain ; the two minutes which sealed Colonel Tempest’s 
fate. 


No one knew exactly how it happened. Perhaps the hall 
porter had gone to his dinner, and the little boy who took his 
place for half an hour brought up the telegram to the person to 
whom it was addressed. No one knew afterwards how it had 
happened. It did happen, that was all. 

Colonel Tempest had the pink paper in his hand as the doctor 
and Di entered the room. He was laughing softly to himself. 

“ Archie is dead,” he said, chuckling. “That is what John 
would like me to believe. But I know better. It is John that is 
dead. It is John who had to be snuffed out. Swayne said so, 
and he knew. And John says it’s Archie, and he will write. Ha, 
ha! We know better, eh, doctor? eh, Di? John’s dead. Eight 
and twenty years old he was; but he’s dead at last. He won’t 
write any more. He won’t spend my money any more. He won’t 
keep me out any more.” 

Colonel Tempest dropped on his knees. The only prayer he 


knew rose to his lips. “For what we are going to receive, the 
Lord make us truly thankful.” 


For an awful day and night the fierce flame of delirium leaped 
and fell, and ever leaped again. With set face Di stood hour 
after hour in the blast of the furnace, till doctor and nurse 
marvelled at her courage and endurance. 
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On the evening of the second day John came. He had written 
to tell Colonel Tempest of his coming, but the letter had not been 
opened. 

The doctor, thinking he was Di’s brother, brought him into the 
sick-room, too crowded with fearful images for his presence to be 
noticed by the sick man. 

“John is dead,” the high-pitched terrible voice was saying. 
“ Blundering fools. First there was the railway, but Goodwin 
saved him; damn his officiousness. And then there was the fire. 
They nearly had him that time. How grey he looked! Burnt 
to ashes. Bandaged up to the eyes. But he got better. And 
then the carnival. They muffed it again. Oh, Lord, how slow 
they were! But ”—the voice sank to a frightful whisper—* they 
got him in Paris. I don’t how they did it—it’s a secret; but 
they trapped him at last.” 

Suddenly the glassy eyes looked with horrified momentary 
recognition at John. 

“Risen from the dead,” continued the voice. “I knew he 
would get up again. I always said he would; and he has. You 
can’t kill John. There’s no grave deep enough to hold him. 
Look at him with his head ont now, and the earth upon his hair. 
We ought to have put a monument over him to keep him down. 
He’s getting up. I tell you I did not doit. The grave’s not big 
enough. Swayne dug it for him when he was a little boy—a 
little boy at school.” 

Di turned her colourless face to John, and smiled at him, as 
one on the rack might smile at a friend to show that the anguish 
is not unbearable. She felt no surprise at seeing him. She was 
past surprise. She had forgotten that she had ever doubted his 
love. 

In silence he took the hand she held out towards him, and 
kept it in a strong gentle clasp that was more comfort than any 
words. 

Hour after hour they watched and ministered together, and 
hour by hour the Jamp of life flared grimly low and lower. 
And after he had told everything—everything, everything that 
he had concealed in life—after John and Di had heard, in awed 
compassion and forgiveness, every word of the guilty secret 
which he had kept under lock and key so many years, at last the 
tide of remembrance ebbed away and life with it. 

Did he know them in the quiet hours that followed? Did he 
recognise them? They bent over him. They spoke to him 
geutly, tenderly. Did he understand? They never knew. 

And so, in the grey of an April morning, poor Colonel 
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Tempest, unconscious of death, which had had so many terrors 
for him in life, drifted tranquilly upon its tide from the human 
compassion that watched by him here, to the Infinite Pity beyond. 


ConcLusION. 


” 


“Where there are twa seeking, there will be a finding. 


Arter John had taken Di back to London he returned to 
Brighton, and from thence to Overleigh, to arrange for the 
double funeral. He had not remembered to mention that he was 
coming, and in the dusk of a wet afternoon he walked up by the 
way of the wood, and let himself in at the little postern in the 
wall, He had not thought he should return to Overleigh again, 
yet here he was once more in the dim gallery, with its faint 
scent of pot-pourri, his hand as he passed stirring it from long 
habit. The pictures craned through the twilight to look at him. 
He stole quietly upstairs and along the garret gallery. The 
nursery door was open. A glow of light fell on Mitty’s figure. 
What was she doing? 

John stopped short and looked at her, and, with a sudden 
recollection as of some previous existence, understuod. 

Mitty was packing. Two large white grocery boxes were 
already closed and corded in one corner. John saw “ Best 
Cubes” printed on them, and it dawned upon his slow masculine 
consciousness that those boxes were part of Mitty’s luggage. 

Mitty was standing in the middle of the room, holding at arm’s 
length a little red flannel dressing-gown, which knocked twenty 
years off John’s age as he looked. 

“JT shall take it,” she said, half aloud. ‘It’s wore as thin as 
thin behind ; that and the open socks as I’ve mended and better- 
be-mended”; and she thrust them both hastily, as if for fear 
she should repent, into a tin box, out of which the battered head 
of John’s old horse protruded. 

If there was one thing certain in this world, it was that the 
Noah’s ark would not go in unless the horse came out. Mitty 
tried many ways, and was contemplating them with arms akimbo 
when John came in. 

She showed no surprise at seeing him, and with astonishment 
John realised that it was only six days since he had left 
Overleigh. It was actually not yet a week since that far-distant 
afternoon, separated from the present by such a chasm, when he 
had lain on his face in the heather, and the deep passions of 
youth had rent him and let him go. Here at Overleigh time 
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stopped. He came back twenty years older, and the almanac on 
his writing-table marked six days. 

John made the necessary arrangements for the funeral to take 
place at midnight, according to the Tempest custom, which he 
knew Colonel Tempest would have been the last to waive. He 
wrote to tell Di what he had settled, together with the hour and 
the date. He dared not advise her not to be present, but he 
remembered the vast concourse of people who had assembled at 
his father’s funeral to see the torchlight procession, and he hoped 
she would not come. 

But Mrs. Courtenay wrote back that her granddaughter was 
fixed in her determination to be present, that she had reluctantly 
consented to it, and would accompany her herself. She added in 
a postscript that no doubt John would arrange for them to stay 


the night at Overleigh, and they should return to London the 
next day. 


The night of the funeral was exceeding dark and still; so 
still that many, watching from a distance on Moat-hill, heard the 
voice saying, “ I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

And again— 

“We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out.” 

The night was so calm that the torches burned upright and 
unwavering, casting a steadfast light on church and graveyard 
and tilted tombstones, on the crowded darkness outside, and on 


the worn faces of a man and woman who stood together between 
two open graves. 


John and Di exchanged no word as they drove home. There 
were lights and a fire in the music-room, and she went in there, 
and began absently to take off her hat and long crépe veil. Mrs. 
Courtenay had gone to bed. 

John followed Di with a candle in his hand. He offered it to 
her, but she did not take it. 

“Tt is good-bye as well as good-night,” he said, holding out 
his hand. “I must leave here very early to-morrow.” 

Di took no notice of his outstretched hand. She was looking 
into the fire. 

“You must rest,” he said gently, trying to recall her to herself. 

A swift tremor passed over her face. 

“ You are right,” she said, in a low voice. “I will rest—-when 
I have had five minutes’ talk with you.” 
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John shut the door, and came back to the fireside. He 
believed he knew what was coming, and his face hardened. It 
was bitter to him that Di thought it worth while to speak to him 
on the subject. She ought to have known him better. 

She faced him with difficulty, but without hesitation. They 
looked each other in the eyes. 

“You are going to London early to see your lawyer,” she 
said, “on the subject that you wrote to father about.” 

“T am.” 

“That is why I must speak to you to-night. I dare not wait.” 
Her eyes fell before the stern intentness of his. Her voice 
faltered a moment, and then went on. “John, don’t go. It is 
not necessary. Don’t grieve me by leaving Overleigh, or— 
changing your name.” 

A great bitterness welled up in John’s heart against the 
woman he loved—the bitterness which sooner or later few men 
escape, of realising how feeble is a woman’s perception of what is 
honourable or dishonourable in a man. 

“ Ah, Di,” he said, “ you are very generous. But do not let us 
speak of it again. Such a thing could not be.” 

He took her hand, but she withdrew it instantly. 

“ John,” she said with dignity, “ you misunderstand me. It 
would be a poor kind of generosity in me to offer what it is 
impossible for you to accept. You wound me by thinking I 
could do such a thing. I only meant to ask you to keep your 
present name and home for a little while, until—they both will 
become yours again by right—the day when—you marry me.” 

A beautiful colour had mounted to Di’s face. John’s became 
white as death. 

“Do you love me?” he said hoarsely, shaking from head 
to foot. 

“Yes,” she replied, trembling as much as he. 

He held her in his arms. The steadfast heart that understood 
and loved him beat against his own. 

“Di!” he stammered—* Di!” 

And they wept and clung together like two children. 


Postscript. 


Mirry’s packing was never finished—why, she did not under- 
stand. But John, who helped her to rearrange her things, 
understood, and that was enough for her. For many springs and 
spring cleanings the horse-chestnut buds peered in at the nursery 
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windows and found her still within. I think the wishes of 
Mitty’s heart all came to pass, and that she loved “ Miss Dinah” ; 
but nevertheless I believe that, to the end of life, she never quite 
ceased to regret the little kitchen that John had spoken of, where 
she would have made “rock buns” for her lamb, and waited on 
him “ hand and foot.” 


THE END. 
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E 


Tuy days were of the past; none looked to thee 
As unto one who hears above the roar 
And swell of that slow sea that wastes the shore, 
As from afar, a voice of prophecy. 
Thy spirit walked in Athens calm and free, 
Heard the grave voices of her Academe, 
Heard, ’mid the willows by the sacred stream, 
The shrill cicala’s heaven-taught minstrelsy. 
And what of her that standeth steadfast, whole— 
The high Uranian Athens? Thither we 


May follow not, so many waters roll, 

So many reaches of the unsounded sea, 

Between us and that city of the soul, 

Unbuilt with hands, where thou wast glad to be. 


Il. 


Thy days were of the past, yet thou no less 

Didst feel the burden of the present hour, 

Didst know alike its weakness and its power, 

Its all-sufficiency and nothingness. 

So didst thou look two ways and bear the stress 

Both of the coming and the vanished years; 

Thine was our hope that doubts, our faith that fears, 

Our thought that, guessing, dare not trust its guess. 
“Phantasms divine, shadows of things that are ”— 

Thou sawest them, although our day was thine; 

We have the shadows, but that thing divine 

We never saw it; of the darkness we, 

Thou of the twilight, with the morning star 

Bright over purple land and sightless sea. 


May Srncrarr. 





Professor Jowctt. 


Turse pages have been written by one who saw much of the late 
Master of Balliol during many years of his life. They are written 
from memory, without any attempt at elaboration, in the wish to 
give an outline—and no more than an outline—of a very remark- 
able man. The Master’s life will be written in due time,and when 
written, it will be read, but meanwhile a mere sketch will serve to 
show how much can be accomplished by the unwearying energy of 
a single mind, and how a noble life can be lived in this nineteenth 
century. 


Jowett first made his mark asa theologian. His deeply religious 
nature was known, even in his undergraduate days, to his intimate 
friends, and it was this which drew him so closely to Stanley and 
Temple. He was doubtless more communicative on such subjects 
then than he became in after life, but already he had difficulties 
in reconciling the spirit and the letter. ‘ Have you observed,” 
said Ward to him, as they were walking together, * that I never 
talk to you on religious subjects?” He replied that he had, for 
Ward’s conversation was usually theological, and not to talk on 
such subjects was for him remarkable. “The reason is,” Ward 
continued, “that I am afraid of your asserting the doctrines of 
Christianity to be true in some mystical sense which I cannot 
follow!” Those who knew him better were aware that he had 
already reached the conviction—not only “that the central light 
of all religion is the justice and truth of God”—but that the 
central light of Christianity is the life of Christ, and that men 
are Christians in so far as they strive to realise that life, and not 
much farther. 

Soon after he became a Fellow of the College a plan was formed 
between himself and some friends for writing a Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1854, when he had been tutor twelve 
years, his volumes on the Romans, Galatians and Thessalonians 
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appeared. They at once placed him in the first rank of theological 
writers, and proved him to be, as was said at the time, the 
“greatest mind in the Anglican Church.” Even Bishop Ellicott, 
though deeply grieved at his views, could not deny the “ genius 
which pervaded his writings,” “the ease, finish, and alas! 
persuasiveness of his style.” And whatever may be thought of 
the volumes by a later school, which has been trained to look for 
theology in scholarship and research, rather than in a living 
sympathy with the great Apostle, no one who has ever read the 
‘Fragment on the Character of St. Paul,’ or the essay on ‘ Con- 
version and Changes of Character, is likely to forget them. 
Hardly less striking is the essay on Natural Religion, which con- 
tains passages of great beauty, and those on the Atonement and on 
St. Paul and Philo. Five years after the appearance of these 
volumes, in 1859, Jowett published his essay on the Interpretation 
of Scripture in the collection known as ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ The 
story of that volume can hardly be repeated now without a smile. 
On its publication a storm of odium theologicum burst upon the 
heads of tho writers, who suddenly and quite unexpectedly found 
their book passing from one edition into another as rapidly as a 
popular novel. The Church seemed shaken to its foundations by 
the criticisms, not very original, of a few friends interested in the 
progress of religious thought. Pusey cited Jowett for heresy, 
but the citation would not lie, and the upholders of sound 
doctrine had to content themselves with depriving the heretic of 
the increase of salary—as Professor of Greek—which but for his 
opinions he would have received. And, after all, the essay was a 
small matter; it was of course beautifully written, and, as M. 
Arnold remarked, “ it possessed a quality which the other essays in 
the book did not possess ; it had unction, and unction in such an 
essay was nine-tenths of the matter.” Dut Jowett said no more 
than Spinoza had said long before, or any man of critical judgment 
and honesty must say. If the Bible is not to be interpreted 
“like any other book,” how is it to be interpreted, and who shall 
lay down the canon? 

After this essay he published nothing more as a theologian. 
He was occupied much with his pupils, both as College Tutor and 
Professor of Greek ; and what leisure he had was devoted to his 
translation of Plato. But his interest in the nature and history of 
religion did not fail, as in fact it never failed. After he became 
Master of the College in 1870 he preached twice a term in the 
College Chapel. His sermons touched on very various subjects. 
He did not conceal his views on the interpretation of Scripture, or 
on miracles, and on the other hand he did not emphasise them. 
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He loved more to illustrate the practical duties of life in their 
relation to religious feeling, or to sketch the lives of religious 
leaders such as Wesley and Bunyan; or, with the wisdom of one 
who had spent his life in the study of character, to warn the young 
against failings, which, though not so serious as some others, 
yet often spoil a useful life. He would, if he could, preach men 
out of their shyness, their singularity, their conceit. On dogma 
he never preached. At his best he was most impressive; his de- 
livery was indeed most simple, but the earnestness of his manner, 
the beauty of his expressions, the wisdom of his teaching, left 
their mark on the hearer, who went away feeling that he had never 
heard any one else preach quite the same doctrine, or in the same 
manner. He had a wonderful power of idealising the common 
relations of life. On one occasion, after describing with exquisite 
taste an almost ideal tenderness and devotion, he ended with the 
words: “ As w man’s love might be for his wife.” And on another, 
speaking with a deep emotion which thrilled him through and 
through, he painted the agony of those who suffer in their children : 
“Q Absalom, my son, my son! would God that I had died for 
thee.” 

He rarely spoke on religious subjects, but a word or a sentence 
would sometimes show where his mind was. Perhaps no man 
ever meditated more deeply and constantly on the life and words 
of Christ, and strove so earnestly to penetrate their significance. 
Yet he would have confessed very humbly that their whole 
meaning was beyond him; only at a distance and with faltering 
steps could human nature follow the Divine guide; only through 
a glass darkly could human intellect comprehend the Divine 
nature. 

For the last thirty years of his life his chief literary work 
was translation. The first edition of the Plato came out in 1870, 
and two more editions were published before his death, each entailing 
great labour in revision. He also translated Thucydides, and 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ and, indeed, it was his great wish to see a 
complete translation of the most important Greek’prose authors. 
Besides translating the text, he published notes on the text of 
Thucydides and Aristotle, and furnished the Aristotle and Plato with 
elaborate analyses and introductions. The delight in translation 
grew upon him at the cost of all other forms of composition, not 
from any lack of originality, though he was perhaps wanting in 
the architectonic power which enables a man to construct a great 
independent work of literature, but owing to the view which he 
took of Greek antiquity. He despaired of filling up the gap which 
time has made in our knowledge. He was impatient and even 
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scornful of the labour which builds up histories of philosophy or 
antiquities by putting together in a patchwork materials of 
uncertain value, collected from different sources, and dating from 
different periods. ‘We cannot have a History of Greece,” he 
would sometimes say, “we can only have commentaries on the 
history.” And therefore he preferred to take the great writers 
of Greece, and give them to the English reader with discussions 
on their meaning, or on subjects which rose out of them. And 
again, in polishing and repolishing a translation, he could attain 
more nearly to that beauty of style, after which he was always 
striving. To express a thought perfectly was the object of his 
highest ambition. He never looked on Greece from an anti- 
quarian point of view; even his interest in Greek philosophy 
became snbordinate, as time went on, to his interest in the litera- 
ture and language. Language indeed—its origin and structure— 
was a subject on which he had thought most deeply. 

And while he thus gratified his love of style, he used the 
introductions and essays as opportunities for the comparison of 
ancient and modern thought. This is more particularly the case 
in the Plato, especially in the last edition, where also his own 
wise thoughts on many subjects will be found expressed in 
language that is almost faultless. Plato, he thought, was 
written for our learning, and in a manner half serious, half 
playful, he loved to apply his lessons to modern life, There is 
nothing more beautiful in English prose than his parody of 
Plato’s paradox of the Lover and Friend in the introduction to the 
‘ Pheedrus.’ 

His view of the scholar’s vocation was a humble one. Of 
emendations, when they went beyond the narrowest limits, he 
was most intolerant, and not altogether without reason. How 
many thousands of emendations have been made, and how very 
few have been accepted. Even those which are accepted cannot 
be proved to be true. A corrupt text cannot be restored with 
certainty, if the corruption extends beyond a very few letters. 
Even when a text is apparently faulty, it is by no means clear 
that the author did not by an oversight leave it imperfect, and it 
is better to allow the oversight to remain, than to alter texts at 
the caprice of every new reviser. Not that he was insensible 
to the improvement which has been made in our texts of Greek 
authors; he always spoke with the greatest admiration of Porson 
and Bekker, but the wholesale and incessant re-writing of the 
Classics filled him with indignation. 

_ It was also his opinion that little had been done by the 
accumulated labours of scholars towards clearing up the really 
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difficult passages in Greek authors. He maintained that Greek 
was the most difficult language in the world, and considered that 
many passages in which there was no reason to suspect the text 
could not be explained with certainty. He had no doubt that 
the author had a definite meaning, but it was not expressed 
in a manner which we could clearly grasp. Many such pas- 
sages might be found in Sophocles, and some in Plato. With 
advancing years it became more plain to him that the diff- 
culties were insoluble, and what he seemed to understand in 
youth, he could not explain satisfactorily to the severer standard 
of age. 

He wrote much, and what he wrote was written with great care. 
The choice of words and phrases, the arrangement of the thoughts, 
the balance and rhythm of the periods, were minutely studied, 
and a sentence would often be recast three or four times before it 
was allowed to pass. With most men such labour would be the 
sole work of a life, and of a life passed in leisure or seclusion, but 
Jowett’s writings were the occupation of hore subsecive, of vigils 
and vacations, when he was free from other claims. The chief 
interest of his life was not in his books, but in his pupils and his 
college. Appointed tutor in 1842, on the resignation of Lonsdale, 
he came at once to the front, and even in Clough’s earlier days 
we find him spoken of as the “Great Balliol Tutor.” As ascholar 
he was certainly not superior to two or three of his colleagues, 
though all his work, in “ composition ” no less than translation, 
was distinguished by ease, eloquence, and grace. But his kindness 
and sympathy, his elevation and unselfishness, his happy witti- 
cisms, his pointed and pregnant sayings, and the undefinable 
feeling that in his presence you were face to face with a great 
and noble character, won for him the devotion of many, who by 
knowing him felt that their conception of human character and 
motives was expanded and refined. “His life retaught them 
what life should be,” and however practical and shrewd he 
showed himself in common affairs, there was always something 
in his counsels which made them counsels of perfection. The 
low, the mean, the selfish view was brushed aside in a moment, 
when you sought his advice; the matter was placed in its true 
aspect, and the right course of action seemed to be the only 
course. To those who had once fallen under the spell, his 
personality was irresistible, and his words lingered in the 
memory, gathering meaning and making their truth more deeply 
felt as time went on. His teaching, too, was not a mere com- 
munication of facts; indeed, he rarely imparted information ; it 
was an earnest endeavour to correct faults, to clear up obscuri- 
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ties and form the mind. He held that the only way to improve 
was to get rid of faults. In correcting these he was instant in 
season—and sometimes out of season! Irrelevancy, bad taste, 
egotism, received no quarter; slip-shod and careless expressions 
were ruthlessly condemned. ‘Try always to say everything as 
well as you can say it,” was a rule which he adopted from Johnson 
for himself, and impressed on his pupils. Like Johnson, too, he 
had a horror of extravagant assertions of any kind, and pedantry 
was even more repugnant to him than extravagance. He insisted 
on sound reasoning and correct methods ; he would have nothing to 
do with “ historical imagination,” or constructive hypotheses. If 
you built up a theory, he struck in a moment at the weakest point 
of the evidence, however carefully disguised, and laid the house of 
eards flat on the table. It has been said that he never went to 
the bottom of anything; but the truth is that he went to the 
hottom and came back, which is more than can be said of some of 
his critics. He was most careful that his pupils should not be 
left weltering in a whirlpool of disconnected details ; the power 
of using facts was of far more importance in his eyes than the 
power of amassing them. Judgment, force, simplicity, were, in 
his mind, the conditions of true knowledge. And so it has come 
about that his pupils—with some eminent exceptions—have been 
chiefly successful in practical life—at the Bar, or in the Civil 
Service. 

But there was another side of his tntorial life known only to 
himself and any pupil who was in suffering or distress. To save 
the young from themselves, to help them in their difficulties, to 
strengthen in them what might be made strong, was the happiness 
of his life, the comfort of his lonely hours, the reward for any 
sacrifice which he had made. To the sick and ailing his tenderness 
was wonderful, “passing the love of woman.” Nothing seemed 
too much for him to do, and his generosity was boundless. At a 
time when he was giving away thousands towards providing for 
the amusement of others, he expressed a hope that some day he 
would be able to scrape together five pounds wherewith to buy 
himself a copy of Elwin’s edition of Pope! 

Yet with all his intense sympathy, and eagerness to be all things 
to his pupils, he was by no means easy to engage in conversation. 
When he chose, he was one of the best of talkers, but very often 
he did not choose. He would ask a pupil to dinner, or wine, and 
leave it to him to find conversation. There are many, doubtless, 
who still remember the ordeal. You might be a candidate for 
the scholarship, with your head full of Latin and Greek, deploring 
the mistakes which you had made in the morning’s paper, and 
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suddenly you found yourself on trial, as it were, as to your powers 
of conversation. Woe betide you if you had not seen the news- 
paper, or could not remember some school story, or had not the 
courage to talk about the novel you had been reading. The hour 
passed in silence, and when you rose to go you felt as you have 
never felt before or since. In the effort to say something sensible 
you had said nothing, not knowing that the person with whom 
you were dining was the last in the world to expect wisdom from 
your lips. ‘ How foolish conversation is,” said some one at the 
table when Jowett was by: “Let us try to say something 
sensible,” he rejoined; and after a long pause, continued: “ You 
see how silent we all are.” He judged men, it is true, by their 
conversation. To enter readily into conversation with another, to 
tell a good story well, and set people at their ease—these powers 
he thought to be indications of character, and nothing delighted 
him more than the society of those who would forget that he was 
a tutor and amuse him as a friend. Then you saw him at his 
best ; he capped your story with another more amusing and better 
told; and expressed in words, which you never forgot, the thought 
which you had long been struggling to utter. 

After twenty-eight years of tutorial work Jowett became Master 
of the College in September, 1870. He had long been the leading 
spirit, but now the responsibility of the managément was in his 
hands. His connection with his pupils could no longer be so 
close and personal as it had been, but he never wholly ceased to 
be a tutor, and to the very last he took men in essays and criti- 
cised them as of old. But as Master he had other work to occupy 
him. Two aims were always before him; he not only wished that 
his college should lead the way in liberal education so far as 
its resources would allow, but that as many clever men as possible 
should be attracted to it, and find there both the teaching which 
they required and spirits congenial to their own. He wished 
Balliol to be the home of high thinking and serious work. In 
pursuing these ends he was never satisfied. The college, he 
would say, can do far more than it has done hitherto, and he was 
ever seeking to extend its influence. In concert with New 
College, Balliol subscribed for some years to University College, 
Bristol ; then she opened her doors to the selected candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service; and again she elected to a Fellowship 
the most prominent of University Extension lecturers, Had 
means allowed, oriental studies would have been encouraged by 
the foundation of scholarships; history and science would have 
received further endowments. The tuition of Indian probationers, 
and the possibility of a long vacation term, were subjects con- 
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stantly before him. So strongly did he feel about the last, that 
he made a point of residing in college during July, and dined 
every day in the college hall. For if a thing was to be done, he 
never neglected his share of the work. 

In other respects his mastership saw great changes in the 
college. Some considerable additions to the buildings were made 
in 1854 and afterwards, but from 1870 to 1877 a great part of 
the whole was rebuilt, and though the plan was decided upon 
before Jowett’s election, it was chiefly owing to his energy that it 
was carried out successfully. The entertainment by which the 
college celebrated the opening of the new hall in 1877 was one of 
the happiest and proudest moments of his life. His old friends 
were with him still—Tait, Stanley, Arnold, Smith, and Green— 
and rejoiced with him in the success of the college to which they 
owed so much. Another change was the founding of the new 
library, which placed an almost unlimited store of books at the 
command of the poorest member of the college. The last great 
work of improvement was the college field, which was purchased 
mainly by the contributions of the Master himself, and the money 
which he collected. To obtain subscriptions he wrote with his 
own hand to every old member of the college, and the response 
amounted to some £6000. Still unsatisfied, he built, at his 
own expense, a tutor’s house, and dreamed to the last of new 
college buildings on the field. He was not less energetic in quite 
trivial matters. “ Make the college beautiful,” were among his 
last words, and the thought was always in his mind. “ Next 
year,” he said, a few months ago, “I mean to take the garden in 
hand. A garden is not for the eye only; there should be scent 
as well as colour; and though I do not know much about it, I 
shall ask the gardener to make me a list of all the sweet-smelling 
flowers, and have them planted in our garden.”—May the earth 
lie light on you, dear friend, and flowers breathe their sweetness 
on thy grave! 

In the internal management of the college he was, of 
course, most assiduous and devoted. His great desire was to 
see men of different classes mixing readily and easily together. 
There was nothing that he disliked so much as the existence of 
“gets,” or cliques. He considered very justly that the years 
spent at college were those in which a man should make the 
acquaintance of new friends, for otherwise college-life is but 
school-life prolonged. To this, more than any other cause, was 
due the institution of smoking concerts and Sunday concerts in the 
college. In promoting these he was not influenced by any 
advanced ideas about the educational value of music; he mainly 
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regarded them as helps to securing the union of the college, and 
bringing the men together. 

Such is a brief outline of Jowett’s work as writer, tutor, and 
Master. There still remains the work which he did as Professor 
of Greek, and Vice-Chancellor of the University—the time which 
he devoted to the various commissions and governing bodies on 
which he served, and his very large correspondence. When we 
think of the time and strength required for such severe and 
sustained labour, we are overpowered by his energy. For he did 
nothing carelessly ; his speeches were almost always written out 
beforehand ; his evidence and opinions were the result of careful 
meditation and thought; his letters were most precise in sense 
and expression, worthy to be read and re-read for their ripe 
wisdom and beautiful language. 

With all this immense burden of work, with all his religious and 
studious interests, Jowett was neither an ascetic nor a recluse. 
He loved the society of his friends, and it was the delight of his 
life to entertain them. Friends were the real riches of life, he 
said, and never was a man happier in his friends than he. The 
first and best of the land were his guests; poets, lawyers, states- 
men, theologians, scholars, men of science, met at his table, and of 
“honourable women not a few.” He moved among them with a 
dignified courtesy, and a gracious kindness, which left a mark in 
the memories of all. He would wander from chair to chair in his 
drawing-room, sometimes telling an amusing story, of which he 
had an inexhaustible mine, sometimes setting conversation going 
by some allusion to events in which his friends had played a part, 
or to a book which every one was reading at the time, and which 
he, too, had found time to read. Or he would sit apart, talking 
gravely to an older friend, or gently to a fair one. Or he would 
tell fairy stories to a child, and bid her tell others in return, on 
which occasions his tutorial instinct would sometimes overmaster 
him so far that he commended or reproved his companion’s manner 
of narration. “That is well told, but a little too long ;” or, “ That 
is a good story, but you should not begin ‘Once on a time.’” 
He would meet an ill-timed criticism with a witty remark, as 
when some one observed that a young lady’s letter was ill-spelt, 
and he retorted: “A pretty girl need not spell.” Or he overcame 
an awkward contretemps with a paradox. The story is told that a 
lady lost her luggage on the way to Oxford, and appeared at his 
table in a borrowed dress, the owner of which was also present. 
By an accident a plate of soup was overset on the dress; the 

wearer was of course in the greatest trouble, not knowing what 
to do or say, when a voice was heard from the end of the table: 
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“Never mind, it isn’t her dress!” Whether the story is true or 
not, it is characteristic, for no one was more averse than he to 
making mountains out of molehills. 

The closing years of his life were saddened by the loss of 
friends and colleagues ; and the loss was the sadder because many 
of them were much younger than himself: Smith, Green, Toynbee, 
Nettleship—in the ordinary course of nature these men would have 
been his helpers to the end, and would have carried on his work 
after him. Of older friends he lost not only Tait, Sherbrooke, 
Cardwell, Browning and Tennyson, but also Stanley and Arnold. 
So the years became more lonely, for though he strove to “keep 
his friendship in repair,” he knew that old friends cannot be 
replaced. Yet he remained cheerful and bright to the last. His 
old pupils were a real source of strength to him; he rejoiced in 
their success, and found comfort in their affection. And his own 
temperament was happy. He would not listen for a moment to 
those who would have us believe that life is not worth living. 
The world was to him a very pleasant world, and the pleasure did 
not diminish with advancing age. Shortly before his death he 
told a friend that the last two years of his life had been the 
happiest. But he still hoped to be able to work on for a few years 
more; he had much to finish in the way of literary work and of 
schemes for the spread of education, and to the last his mind was 
full of thoughts to which he had given no complete expression. 
It is hard to be beaten by old age, he said. But the almost fatal 
illness of 1891 shook him severely, and though he recovered 
wonderfully, it was clear that his tenure of life was precarious. 
When the same troubles recurred last summer, he gradually lost 
ground, and finally passed away after a brief illness. 


His bones will have a “ tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them;” 
and from many a heart a tender thought will wander to the grave 
of the best and truest of friends. Others will remember the man 
whom they knew twenty or thirty or forty years ago, and whose 
like they never saw again. To the few who loved him most, 
the charm and grace and light of life have faded away with him 
or live only in his memory. A marble will be placed in Balliol 
Chapel, and on it, in scholarly Latin, will be graven the virtues of 
the great Master. But if in one short sentence we wish to sum 
up his life and character, we cannot do better than repeat, humbly 
and in such a sense as they may be used of a man, the simple 
words: “ He went about, doing good.” 
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Sive Weeks in Greece,” 


AFTER seeing anything strange and new, it is not a bad thing to 
ask oneself what there was in it which was something else beside, 
not only strange and new and striking, but realiy beautiful or 
great, and so really worth remembering. 

There might be a good many answers to such a question in the 
case of Greece. Writing by candle-light, as I am now, in the 
gloom of a London fog, the thing of all things which comes back 
most clearly and delightfully to the memory is the Greek, and 
especially the Athenian, clearness of atmosphere, which makes 
distant mountain tops seem only a few miles off. And where 
the mountain lines are so strangely and delicately beautiful as 
they are everywhere in Greece, this thinness and clearness in the 
air is of course all important. Grander mountains may easily be 
found, but I do not think it is fancy or prejudice to say that 
nowhere, not even in Switzerland, can one see lines of mountains 
which in pure beauty of form are the equal of the long line of 
Erymanthus for instance, or the delicately cut risings and fallings 
of the circle of mountains that close in the view from the Temple 
of Basse. Few mountains, no doubt, are seen through so kindly 
a medium, but I do not think many so well deserve to be so 
clearly seen. It is that same friendly air, too, which we have to 
thank for the fact that we can still, after more than two thousand 
years, see at least one side of the frieze of the Parthenon, in 
almost all its ancient beauty, untouched since the days when the 
scholars of Phidias set it in its place. In fact, there may be said 
to be two things which one goes to Greece to see, and which are 
chiefly worth keeping alive in the memory, her art and her 
scenery, and for both of these, or for our power of seeing them, 
we have in large measure to thank the brightness and dryness of 
Greek air. And it is brightest and dryest of all just where, for 


* This article was written two years ago, but was unfortunately mislaid 
and has only been lately found. The reader is therefore asked to bear in 
mind that the visit described took place in October and November, 1891, 
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art and for us, it was most important it should be so, in Attica 
and in Athens. 

In Athens, indeed, it is too dry, and sometimes even too bright 
for the comfort of the visitor, for the dust there is as no other 
dust in Europe. They are talking now of bringing water from 
the country—I forget exactly where—into Athens, and perhaps 
when Greek credit is restored, if that day should arrive before 
the Greek Kalends, it will be found possible to carry the scheme 
out. After that, we may hope that streets in which you can open 
your eyes, trees high enough to give shade to people of moderate 
height, and gardens in which the leaves are visible through their 
coating of dust, will all become possible in Athens. But. nothing 
will ever make the soil of Attica anything but hard and dry. 
The rock is seen everywhere breaking through the scanty surface 
which covers it, like bones protruding through an emaciated body, 
to which Plato compared it. In fact, the evil qualities of the 
Attic soil are an old story. Pindar again and again calls it rocky 
Athens, and Herodotus says that the Athenians were anciently 
called of Kpavaol, the “rocky ” people. No doubt, however, things 
were not so bad in the great days of Athens as they are now. 
The insane passion of the Greek peasant for destroying the few 
trees he has left to him has, I suppose, been the cause of the 
bare white look, a look almost as of the desert, which strikes the 
eye now in the country round Athens. On landing at the 
Pirzeus we drove to Athens, as Greek trains are not convenient 
when one has much luggage; and in that short drive we came at 
once to feel as if already in the East. The horrible condition of 
the road, full of holes and with a fathomless depth of dust, the 
glaring whiteness all around, the terribly dusty and dried-up look 
of the little olive groves, and, finally, the news that not a drop of 
rain had fallen for more than three months, united to make an 
Englishman realise that England was already further off than the 
Sahara. Perhaps time and growing wisdom on the part of the 
inhabitants will in the end give back at least a part of what once 
was. At present the poor Ilissus and Cephissus appear to have 
quarrelled for ever with the Water-nymphs. Not a drop of water 
was in either during: October, and the Ilissus was still dry in the 
second week of November, though there had been heavy storms 
of rain, and even a fall of snow on Hymettus. 

However tedious and dusty and, on the whole, disappointing 
as that drive was, it led us at last to Athens, the natural goal of 
every one who goes to Greece. To attempt to describe a place 
- which has been so often and so well described as Athens would be 
both foolish and futile; but a few things may be said about it. 
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And first from the practical point of view of any one who is 
thinking of going there, it may be well to mention that Athens is 
not nearly so far off as most people imagine. It may be reached 
in four days from London by travelling direct, so that any one 
can see it as well as he can wish who has a month’s holiday at his 
disposal, and does not mind rapid travelling. Then no one need 
be afraid of discomfort at Athens. I doubt if any city in Europe 
possesses a more perfectly comfortable hotel than the Grande 
Bretagne has now been made. Certainly I know of none so really 
well managed at places to which every one goes, such as Cologne 
and Munich, and Rome, and Florence, and Venice. In fact, ladies 
who have any wish to see Athens need not be in the least afraid 
of going, on one condition: they must be at any rate tolerable 
walkers. The streets of Athens are still so badly paved that 
much driving in them easily becomes a weariness of the flesh. 
But with that exception they will find no difficulties worth 
considering, as long as they keep to Athens. Outside that I can 
hardly recommend them to proceed. Women certainly have gone 
through the Peloponnese, even, I believe, without any men to 
help them, but few women, I think, would care for the experience, 
for it must be remembered that in Greece, outside Athens, there 
is hardly one even tolerable hotel or inn, and that the decencies of 
life, as they appear to English people, are entirely unknown. 
Another thing, too, may be added, which is sometimes of import- 
ance, and that is that living in Athens is reasonable enough, but 
that directly you attempt expeditions into the country, expenses 
are doubled or trebled, as beds and food, and, if you are wise, a 
cook must be taken with you. And now without going into 
anything like a description of Athens, to say a word of what 
there is actually to see there. 

No doubt different people will see very different things. What 
a man sees in any particular place depends quite as much on the 
amount of eye he has brought with him as on the number 
or beauty of the things which are to be seen. Dull people 
will tell you that there is nothing to see in Naples, or that the 
Alps are very much overrated ; but then that is because they are 
dull people. And it is just the same with Athens. If you 
choose, you may see in it nothing but a moderate-sized town, 
very ill-paved, and with very few good shops, or you may regard 
it merely as the scene of the peculiar orgies of the Greek Chamber 
of Deputies. On the other hand, you may make it for yourself 
simply a city of great memories, or you may, as is perhaps the 
most reasonable course of all, accept thankfully even the Athens 
of to-day as one of the most beautifully situated cities in the 
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world, and as a storehouse of treasures of art, treasures which 
grow rapidly year by year, and will no doubt continue to grow. 

In these two things lies the real charm of Athens, and it is a 
charm one can never forget. Its streets are by no means con- 
spicuously beautiful; its only buildings of any pretensions are a 
large and very ugly palace, and a good many more institutes and 
academies and museums than it knows how to use, built with not 
much more than the usual success in the modern classical style. 
Certainly no city in the world is less picturesque. And yet a walk 
in Athenian streets is a feast and a delight to the eye. Athens, in 
fact, lies so beautifully, that all her streets seem mere avenues to 
take one, or, at least, one’s eyes, away up to the Acropolis, or down 
to that glorious blue sea, or off to distant mountain lines, cut 
clear and delicate in the sky. At the end of the Pirwus Street 
the eye rests on the Saronic Gulf; the long vista of the Aolus 
Street is crowned by the columns of the Parthenon. Everywhere 
Hymettus or Lycabettus, or more distant peaks, break in upon 
the monotony of the streets. The Boulevard des Philhellénes 
winds round, under the Acropolis, just where the great temple is 
seen at evening in its greatest perfection, with its unbroken 
western front glowing golden in the face of the setting sun. No 
building on earth fascinates more, catches the eye and imagination 
more, than the Parthenon at sunset. Its beauty is, of course, 
accepted as a commonplace; yet I confess nothing in Athens 
surprised and relieved me more. I have never seen a good picture 
of it; and the fact is that in prints and photographs, not only all 
the delightful and wonderful colour of its marble, but also its 
perfection of form, almost entirely disappears, and it becomes a 
sort of superior Madeleine. I am told that for some reason or 
other photography cannot render the extraordinarily delicate and 
intricate curves and proportions of its columns, and it is probably 
in them that its beauty lies. Anyhow, happily, there it is, to be 
seen of all who will go to see it, the most glorious thing, perhaps, 
that the human hand has ever made out of stone: a thing of 
beauty, indeed, and, we may fairly hope, now that it has braved 
wind and rain, the Turk and the Venetian, for more than two 
thousand years, also a joy for ever. 

Perhaps nothing about the Acropolis strikes any one who has 
been in Rome more than the contrast between it and the great 
centres of Roman life, the Capitol and the Forum. ‘There but a 
few columns remain, and those for the most part of no exceptional 
beauty, of all that once crowded that scanty space; here we have 
one little temple, nearly uninjured, and the greatest of all so little 
injured as to bear no trace of its losses from more than one near 
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point of view; of the Erechtheum I suppose as much at least 
remains as is lost, and the main lines of the great Propylea are as 
plain to-day as ever. There, too, we are hemmed in by an alien 
spirit; the Middle Ages crowd round us on every side. On the 
sacred hill of Athena the Middle Ages do not exist; there is no 
Ara Celi, no Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Acropolis. Happy 
once more is the country that has no history. 

The result of all this is, of course, that it is as easy at Athens 
to realise that you are on classic soil, to fit ancient memories to 
present and visible places, as it is difficult at Rome. 

Nothing can be more delightful, if you are not afraid of the 
sun, or have armed yourself with a white umbrella, than to walk 
round the Boulevard des Philhellénes on a sunny morning, past 
the Temple of Zeus, with its grand cluster of lofty columns, fifty- 
five feet high, and so round under the south side of the Acropolis, 
till you come to the Odeium of Herodes Atticus, and climb up 
past it, by a winding road, to the gate of Acropolis, with all the 
splendours of the Propylea before and above you. The Areopagus, 
which lies close behind you, you have perhaps passed over as, what 
indeed it is, an insignificant hill dwarfed too completely by its 
greater neighbour; and it must be confessed that its most vital 
interest to us now grows out of the magnificent courage of 
St. Paul, who could choose to stand upon that spot of all in the world, 
with the Propylea and the Parthenon rising above him, and 
preach a new religion, whose God did not dwell “in temples made 
with hands.” Something also must be said for the tolerant spirit 
of the Athenians, who could patiently permit such preaching in 
such a place. 

Meanwhile, you have entered the gate and begun to climb the 
rough rocks, up which, every four years, the sacred procession 
made its way, passing along between columns, erect and fallen, to 
your right and left ; with the little temple of Wingless Victory, and 
its exquisite frieze of standing and sitting gods and goddesses 
lying behind to your right, and the Pinacotheca, the earliest 
of public picture-galleries, as they say, back on the left, till you 
stand in the great doorway itself, and come out beyond on the 
rough open ground which rises to the summit of the rock. 
Pause a moment before you go further and look back. A glance 
over the Pnyx and the Hill of the Nymphs shows you beyond 
them a view you will not easily forget—the brightest and bluest 
of seas, spanned round by the mountains of the Isthmus and Aigina 
and Argolis. When you have gazed your fill, turn your eyes to 
the ground again. They will rest, perhaps, on the pedestal of a 
statue marked with the marks of a spear and a foot, by which 
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there hangs a tale. While they were building the Propylea, one 
of the workmen, a slave belonging to Pericles, and a favourite 
with the architect, had a bad fall. They had almost given up 
hope of his recovery, when Athena appeared to Pericles, and 
ordered them to use a plant, a kind of chamomile, for the healing 
of the injured limbs. The prescription of the goddess was 
followed with success, and this statue was raised to her honour as 
Athena Hygeia. The little yellow plant still grows everywhere 
on the Acropolis, and its name, Parthenium—the flower of the 
virgin-goddess—remains also to tell the tale. 

Passing on, you advance over rocky ground strewn with frag- 
ments of columns, and stand at last on the top between the 
Erechtheum and the Parthenon. What the delight of standing 
there can be to any one who at all appreciates either architecture 
or sculpture, or even mere charm of colour, I will not attempt to 
say. One thing, however, may be worth pointing out, as it bears 
directly on a recent controversy. Standing there with the sadly- 
wounded Caryatides on the one side, and the all but ruined 
Metopes of the Parthenon on the other, one is in the best of all 
positions for taking the measure of the much-disputed crimes or 
virtues of Lord Elgin. The truth is that Lord Elgin did a great 
service to all who care for Greek sculpture. What he carried 
away was, as Overbeck says, very soon made accessible in London 
to all who wished to see it, at a time when Athens was for most 
people an impossible place to visit: and, of all that he took, 
nothing has been lost or injured. Would that the same could be 
said of what he left! Of the five Caryatides which he did not 
take, two were destroyed and the other three injured in the 
revolutionary war; and those of the Parthenon sculptures which 
remained in their places on the Temple have suffered cruelly from 
time, which, it appears, is long before it begins to affect Pentelic 
marble, but works with terrible rapidity when once the process 
has begun. This ought to be justification enough for what Lord 
Elgin did, especially as he was no personal gainer by the trans- 
action, but quite the contrary, for the price paid to him by the 
Government for the marbles was only about half the sum it had 
cost him to acquire them and bring them to England. And if it 
be said that at any rate now the Greeks are in a position to take 
care of their own treasures, there are two answers to be given. 
The first is, that Athens, even as it is, is in far more danger of 
sieges and revolutions than London ; and the second, which is in 
itself a perfectly sufficient answer to any such claims, is that we 
hold the marbles by at least as good a title as that by which 
France and other continental countries hold many of their choicest 
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treasures of art; and better, indeed, for we at least paid for the 
Elgin marbles. If ancient histories of doubtful titles are to be 
raked up, what will the authorities at the Louvredo about the pictures 
and statues which they owe to the wars of the Revolution? What 
about the pictures stolen from the churches which crowd every 
gallery in Europe? Or, to take an even more parallel case, what 
about the pictures to be found everywhere, and especially at 
Paris, which came from Charles the First’s collection, and which 
were bought from people who certainly had no better right to sell 
them than the Turks had to sell the sculptures of the Parthenon ? 
The fact is, of course, that it is ridiculous and impracticable to go 
into old stories of this kind, and the gratitude of the Greeks for 
our free gift of the Ionian Islands is, unfortunately, not so con- 
spicuous as to invite a repetition of similar conduct. 

But to go back to Athens, and the things to be seen there. Of 
these, of course, there is nothing which can approach in interest 
the Acropolis, and its remains of which I have been speaking. 
But the museums are also extremely interesting. They contain, 
no doubt, only a few things, and those chiefly reliefs, which 
instantly fascinate the eyes of everybody. That is perhaps true 
only of the reliefs of the Victories from the balustrade, of a few 
fragments from the Parthenon frieze, and of a beautiful female 
figure in relief leaning on a spear, in the museum on the Acropolis, 
and of the Eleusinian relief and a few others at the Central 
Museum. But to any one who will accustom his eye a little to a 
world new to him, the Athenian museums are everywhere full, 
and growing yearly fuller, of things, not only most interesting 
for the light they throw on Greek life and on the growth of 
Greek art, but also, even when pretending least, rich in delicacy 
of design and charm of fancy, and rich too, some would say 
richer, in the sure skill of their execution. Go into the room of 
the sepulchral monuments at the Central Museum, and you cannot 
help feeling at once with what judgment and good taste they are 
nearly all designed. They suggest themselves as the fitting 
monuments of a spirit which, for the most part, accepted and 
enjoyed life simply and wisely, as the best of the gifts of the gods. 


Nothing is here for tears: nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast: nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us. 


And being, as they must be, the work of common hands, they 
are eloquent of the height of skill which common hands had 
reached in Athens. They are by no means all of remarkable 
beauty; but they are all, or nearly all, simply designed and well 
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executed. When shall we be able to say the same of modern 
Christian monuments of the dead ? 

This is not the place to go into any details about the museums. 
It is sufficient here to say that any one who cares either for Greece 
or for art will enjoy visiting them again and again. The simple 
fact is that while in the sculpture galleries of Europe one has to 
search carefully for bits of Greek work and be but scantily 
rewarded, except here in London, Athens has two museums of 
sculpture, in which very nearly everything is genuine Greek work. 

Any one who knows the difference between Greek and Roman 
work will need no further recommendation. The only fault of the 
museums at present is the incompleteness and incorrectness of 
their catalogues, which makes a study of their contents difficult. 
No doubt their rapid growth is much in the way of satisfactory 
cataloguing; but the curious system of constantly changing the 
numbers of the objects, and so making old catalogues perfectly 
useless, even so far as they went, appears to me to be an 
absolutely gratuitous piece of folly. 

Athens tries more and more every day to imitate Western 
manners and Western dress, but you may still see a fair sprinkling 
of the old picturesque costumes in the streets, and very delightful 
they are. But for good or for evil the Greeks have made up their 
minds to be like their Western neighbours, and so no doubt sooner 
or later these bright remnants of Eastern influence will dis- 
appear. At present they are mainly worn by country people, by 
one or two regiments, and I believe also by the King’s guard. 
“The old order changeth,” and in place of the quaint and the 
picturesque comes the steam tram, which is an alarming feature 
of modern Athens, rushing to and from Phalerum with frightful 
rapidity. That little town (the name of which it is at first difficult, 
with the English horror of false quantities, to learn to pronounce 
“ Phallerum,” instead of ‘ Phaleerum”) is now a sort of summer 
seaside resort for the Athenians. Many people have villas there, 
and go backwards and forwards to Athens every day. It possesses 
the usual delights of such a place in the way of bathing establish- 
ments and cafés, and, in addition, an open air theatre. The 
bathing place is very crowded in the hot weather, but has no very 
great attractions to any one who has ever bathed in a northern sea 
with some life and motion in it: for the sea at Phalerum is as 
waveless as a piece of ornamental water in a park. Still it is 
pleasant enough to get away from the dust and heat of Athens, 
and have an hour or two of sea air, and as the trains and trams 
run backwards and forwards every half hour, it can be done 

conveniently enough. 
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The railway between Athens and Phalerum and Pireus is the 
one paying railway in Greece, producing, I believe, a dividend of 
10 per cent. and being, as far as one could see, thoroughly well 
managed. It is only there, I suppose, that there is enough traffic 
to make good management possible. Directly you get into the 
Peloponnese the trains are few and far between, starting probably 
at the most inconvenient hour. They are also still such a novelty 
in the country districts, that the Greek curiosity, the most 
conspicuous of all the permanent national characteristics, is 
awakened by them to such a degree that the whole population of 
a small town will assemble to see the daily train arrive; and until 
you become accustomed to this, you are apt to fancy either that 
the King or Queen is in your train, or that you yourself are taken, 
or mistaken, for a royal personage. But no; it is simply an 
exhibition of the Greek’s most constant and most ardent desire, 
which still is, to hear or see something new. I sat down to read 
one day in an open place, and had not been sitting five minutes 
before a little crowd had gathered round and behind me, peering 
intently at the book, though as it was English they probably 
could not distinguish one letter from another init. Annoying as 
this curiosity may sometimes be, it is the source no doubt of the 
Greek’s conspicuous quickness and cleverness and willingness to 
talk and learn all he can. 

Nobody who is not afraid of enduring small discomforts for a 
little while should fail to see something of the country districts, 
and especially of the Peloponnese. There are only two pieces of 
advice to give to any one who is intending to do this. The first is 
not to fancy that he can do without a dragoman, for the attempt 
will certainly produce all kinds of petty miseries. The best 
dragomans, by the way, are to be found at the Grande Bretagne 
and Angleterre at Athens. The second thing is not on any account 
to be beguiled into embarking on a Greek steamer, if there is 
any other means of conveyance available. Greek boats are, in 
fact, capable of anything. They may, or may not, start before, 
at, or after their advertised time. Having got you on board by 
profuse promises of immediate departure, they will continue for 
twenty-four hours to deafen your ears by taking in cargo, till 
hope deferred does for the heart what you only wish they would 
give the sea a chance of doing for another part of the body. Then 
their practice is to allow third-class passengers to invade every 
part of the ship except the actual berths. Even the saloon 
is not sacred from their generally unsavoury presence, A 
vigorous protest from our dragoman on our behalf did, I must 
confess, cause the ejection from the saloon, in which we were to 
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dine, of an old woman who proposed to encamp on the floor 
there together with her fourteen sons. But I am told such things 
are by no means uncommon, and the deck is invariably strewn 
with Turks and Greeks and Jews spread out in picturesque if 
inconvenient confusion, and occupied in munching fruit or playing 
cards or, more likely still, in sleeping. The result of this is that 
you can hardly walk about at all on a Greek boat—at least you 
can hardly do so without trampling on and in the dark perhaps 
half-killing these good people; and though probably nobody 
would pay much attention if you did, it is not a thing one exactly 
cares todo. So the moral is: avoid a Greek boat as you would 
deadly poison. 

There are trains in parts of the Peloponnese, and in other parts 
the roads are good enough for carriages; but, for the most part, 
riding is the only way of getting about. And it has the 
advantage of being the best possible way of seeing the country. 
With a most extraordinary kind of arrangement for sitting (for 
it cannot be called a saddle), in which you are closely wedged in 
both before and behind, in a manner which prevents your coming 
off indeed, but also has a tendency to prevent your getting on; 
with ropes for reins, and ropes for stirrup-leathers, and sometimes 
even for stirrups too; and, if your dragoman has his wits about 
him, with wonderfully sure-footed horses: you jog along in single 
file nearly always uphill or downhill, and very often up and down 
places in which you would think no horse could possibly keep his 
feet ; and as you go, most often at a walk, getting here and there 
a jolting trot on a piece of level ground, you see the country to 
perfection. Perhaps what strikes you most of all is the terrible 
scantiness of the population. There have been plans, I was told, 
of bringing in German settlers, and no doubt if the prejudices of 
the peasants against all foreigners could be got over, it would be 
the greatest possible blessing in a country where one-fourth of 
the land available for cultivation still lies unused. But for the 
most part, as you ride along, you are in no mood for thinking of 
statistics of agriculture or national prosperity: the sun and the 
air, and the mountains, near and far, and the little streams, which 
the path is constantly winding back to cross, and whose pleasant 
murmur and fresh cool water delight your eyes and ears after 
poor streamless Attica; and the pretty little cyclamen flowers 
which peep up everywhere through the turf, and the trees, 
sometimes great, more often small, which overgrow the path, and 
cover up the courses of the brooks in green; the splendid old 
planes, under which you may sit and take your mid-day meal 
delightfully ; the humbler olives and myrtles and tamarisks, and 
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the arbutus with its too sweet red berries, temptingly ripe, and 
ready to be picked as you pass—all make up such a delightful 
experience of open air life in a country where life may be 
lived nearly entirely in the open air, that you cannot ask for 
more, and thoughts of progress or politics seem an intrusive 
impertinenee. 

There are also very practical reasons why in the Peloponnese 
the hours spent in the open air are the pleasantest of the twenty- 
four. The accommodation provided when you seek the shelter of 
a roof at night is apt to be of a rather scanty order. Your party, 
whatever its number, will be given a room in which there is 
probably no furniture of any kind, except a small table, which is 
to serve you for eating, washing, and, if you wish, writing 
purposes, and two or three chairs which are to serve you for all 
other purposes. Everything else of every kind you must bring 
with you, including not only beds, but bedsteads, which are not 
possessed by one Greek in a thousand. Milk and butter are, 
strangely enough in such a country, nearly always unobtainable, 
and indeed nearly unknown. ‘The only sort of liquid for 
drinking purposes procurable on the spot, with the exception, 
of course, of water, is the horrible wine of the country, justly, 
if vigorously, called “a villainous compound,” by Colonel Leake, 
and so full of turpentine that it tastes of little else. This is a 
serious annoyance when a long ride has made you thirsty, and 
you are half afraid of the water. How nasty brandy and water 
can be, even when the brandy is very good, is a piece of knowledge 
possessed only by those who have been compelled to drink nothing 
else during several thirsty days. A still more real discomfort 
may arise from the very possible presence in your room of other 
living creatures beside yourself. However, hunger is the best 
sauce, and tired legs are a prescription productive of sleep, even 
in the presence of the most pertinacious nocturnal enemies, and 
so the evening and the night pass quickly enough away, and you 
are up and off again early in the morning. 

The places best worth seeing in the Peloponnese are, I suppose, 
Mycene and Tiryns, from a historical and archeological point of 
view; Olympia for its museum, and especially for the Hermes, 
and the temple of Bass for the romantic charm of its situation 
and scenery. This last is seen from Andritzena, itself a very 
pretty, and very prettily situated, little town of red roofs and 
quaint narrow streets. The ride up is one of the wildest and 
roughest to be met with, even in Greece; but on a glorious 
morning nothing can be more delightful and invigorating than 
the gradual winding climb, getting steadily higher and higher in 
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spite of frequent descents, till at last you rise over a path of loose 
rocks, and come out on an open space in the very bosom of the 
mountains, with the temple close at your feet. It is the work of 
the same architect as the Parthenon, and almost perfect, nearly 
all of its original forty-two columns being still in their places, 
and but little injured, and certainly no temple in the world can 
have a more glorious situation. The spot is the loveliest you can 
imagine: not a house, hardly even a hut, is to be found for miles 
around; and the temple stands alone, looking round upon the 
mountains, the distant range of ‘l'aygetus, the high peak of Ithome, 
and a hundred others, which break their line in three places, to 
open out a glimpse of the sea twice far away to the south, and 
once nearer and closer to the west. It is strange to think of its 
remaining there undiscovered, even undreamt of, its very exist- 
ence, much more its beauty, unknown, except to shepherds who 
brought their sheep to graze there, through all the long centuries 
of the Middle Ages down to little more than a hundred years ago. 
It is worth noting, perhaps, as not everybody knows the British 
Museum as well as it deserves to be known, that we have there 
the frieze of this temple, which is a temple of Apollo erected by 
the people of Phigaleia, and that in the same room there is a good 
view of the magnificent landscape, besides plans of the temple 
itself. 

There is another place, which I did not mention just now, but 
which most English travellers will wish to see at the present 
time, and that is Megalopolis, where the British School have been 
excavating. They were at work when we passed by, and kindly 
showed us over their discoveries, which are of great archeological 
interest, especially with reference to the problem of the form of 
the Greek theatres. At the same time one cannot help feeling 
both regret and surprise at the bad luck which has prevented 
them from finding any statues or important works of art of any 
kind. There was every reason to hope and expect that some such 
might be found, and it is extremely difficult to explain why 
Megalopolis should have been so completely cleared out. Unfor- 
tunately, however, so it appears to be, and there is no more to be 
said ; except, indeed, that the school would be able to obtain more 
important sites to excavate, if it were supported, as it ought to be, 
by every one who has felt the charm of the life and art of Greece. 

The first question many people ask about Greece, is, “ Did you 
come across any brigands?” I cannot say I did. But Greece is 
still a more or less unsettled country, judging by our ideas; and 

the recent successes of Turkish brigands have put the authorities 
on their guard against any revival of brigandage on the’ Greek 
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side of the frontier. The extreme thinness of the population and 
consequent loneliness of the roads and paths no doubt make some 
precautions necessary. But I do not believe there is any real 
danger to tourists. The frequent breaches of the peace which 
occur in Greece and even in Athens are nearly always the result 
of quarrels among the excitable natives themselves. On one 
occasion we met an old blind man who casually informed us, on 
our inquiring how he managed for himself, that he was not at all 
so helpless as we thought, and had killed three men in his time 
for treating him badly. But such affairs only astonish the 
foreigner: they do not practically affect him. And the authori- 
ties, if applied to, will take measures at their own expense to 
absolutely insure the safety of travellers. They gave us, for 
instance, eight cavalry soldiers to accompany our carriage, four in 
front and four behind, on the way to and from Tempe. And we 
had a soldier, a first-rate fellow, the very picture of the physical 
good things that come of mountain air, to go up with us to the 
monasteries of Meteora. Once, even in the Peloponnese, our 
dragoman took the precaution of asking the Mayor if an escort 
was necessary, but was told that there was not the least need 
of it. 

And now, as a last word, I will only say that every one who 
cares at all about travelling should go to Greece. It is not 
only full of beauty—the gift of Nature and the gift of Art 
too—but it is also a most curious country to travel in, with 
something to interest or amuse the stranger at every turn. And 
if he know even a little of ancient Greek life and literature, that 
interest will be more than doubled. It is intensely interesting 
to any one who cares for Aischylus or Sophocles to sit down 
for a few minutes in the very theatre in which the great Greek 
plays were performed, and think of the effect likely to be produced 
by allusions to the great deeds of Athens, in a place where the 
spectators looked down on the sea, which was the source of 
Athenian power, and the actors looked up to the wonderful 
temple, which was the visible embodiment of Athenian glory. 
And feelings of the same sort, if not in the same degree, will be 
felt in other places, on the Areopagus, for instance, and on the 
Pnyx. And there are much smaller things than these which will 
amuse any one who is not above small things. The Greek pride in 
the ancient glories and the ancient heroes of their race leads to a 
system of naming which has an odd air about it until you have 
got accustomed to it. Two of the chief streets are called after 
Hermes and Athena; there is also a Herodotus Street, and an 
olus Street, and an Euripides Street and a Speusippus Street, 
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and many others of the same kind. A leading chemist has the 
imposing name of Olympius: I noticed an engine called Empe- 
docles: the wine we drank at Athens was supplied by a wine 
merchant named Solon, and did not discredit that honourable 
name; and finally the cook we took with us in the Peloponnese 
was most justly named Themistocles, being indeed a man of 
infinite resource who could produce an excellent omelette, 
apparently out of nothing, at a moment’s notice. I wish I may 
never lunch worse than I did at his hands one day when we 
suddenly halted under some glorious plane trees by the side of a 
tiny trickling stream, and declared we would not go on to the 
house where the halt is ordinarily made, but would take our 
midday meal there in the shade: and we had it in about ten 
minutes. 

If I was saying just now that every one should go to Greece, I 
confess that the saying was not a very practical one: so many 
people, unluckily, who would like to go have neither the time nor 
the opportunity. They must satisfy their Greek tastes, if they 
have any, with Greek books, and with so much of Greek art as 
the British Museum has to offer them; and that is happily no 
untempting or unsubstantial fare. But to those to whom the 
chance comes, one may still fairly say: Greek books and Greek 
art are good, but Greece itself, added on to them, makes up some- 
thing even richer and better. 


J. C. Baey, 
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Count Caaf. 


Dorixa the last few weeks a strange spectacle has been wit- 
nessed in Austria: Conservatives and Liberals, Polish Feudalists 
and Czech Radicals, have been fighting side by side against a 
common enemy; and that enemy, the Prime Minister of their 
country. The Conservatives denounce him as a demagogue; the 
Liberals, as an anarchist; the Poles, as an outrager of national 
feeling ; and the Czechs, as a tyrant. Yet, oddly enough, if a 
plébiscite were taken to-morrow, no one doubts but that he would 
come out at the head of the poll as the most popular man in the 
empire. The great mass of the population refuse to believe that 
a Minister is necessarily a tyrant because he puts down sedition 
with a strong hand; or that he must be a traitor because he 
wishes to give the poor, as well as the rich, a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the empire. 

During the fourteen years he has held office, Count Taaffe has 
always been in a somewhat anomalous position. He is in politics 
a moderate Liberal, yet he has been hailed as chief by the Ultra- 
montanes, high Tories, and fierce Radicals. He is devoted to 
progress, yet he has sanctioned the most reactionary of measures ; 
in keen sympathy with the poor, he has passed laws intensifying 
the sting of poverty; a thorough-going educationalist—apparently 
at least—he has helped the priests to capture the schools. Whilst 
leading one party, he has constantly proclaimed his preference for 
the principles of the other; and when his own adherents have met 
with a defeat, he has carried on the government by the votes of 
their rivals. Amidst all his tergiversations, however, he has never 
forfeited for one moment the confidence of his sovereign, or the 
enthusiastic support of the more patriotic of his countrymen. 
Evidently Austria has canons of its own by which to judge its 
statesmen. 

Edward Taaffe was born at Prague, on the 24th of February, 
1833. His father, Count Ludwig Taaffe, was of Irish descent, 
and, as many of his race, gifted with more ancestors than guineas, 
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In early days the Taaffes seem to have played an important part in 
Ireland; and they still count among their dignities an Irish 
peerage, given perhaps, to induce them to live at peace with their 
neighbours. It was probably a desire to escape from the Saxon 
cule that made some members of the family leave Ireland, and seek 
a home in Austria, where amongst the Czechs they found them- 
selves, as it were, amongst kinsfolk. As time passed some of them 
chose German wives; and thus to-day, the Keltic, Czech, and 
Teutonic elements are represented in the family in almost equal 
proportions. 

Count Ludwig Taaffe was a man of mark in his day—a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. For some years he presided over the Austrian 
High Court of Appeal, and at one time he held the office of 
Minister of Justice. He was a careful, though somewhat stern 
father, and he entertained a most profound contempt for the 
modern coddling system of education. He impressed on his sons, 
at a very early age, that they would have their own way to make 
in the world, and the sooner they set to work to do it the better. 
There was nothing to dismay Edward Taaffe, even then, in the 
prospect of being thrown on his own resources: with a splendid 
physique, a clear head, and a ceaseless flow of good spirits, he was 
singularly weil able to hold his own amongst his fellows. It is 
interesting to note that, already in the schoolboy stage, a time 
when, as a rule, physical strength is the one argument, young 
Taaffe was a staunch supporter of the rights of minorities: it was 
on the gymnasium playground that he fought his first battles for 
the oppressed. 

Both at the gymnasium, and later when studying at the Uni- 
versity in. Vienna, he was decidedly popular amongst his com- 
panions, in spite of a certain ruthlessness which he showed in 
running counter to their cherished prejudices and pet convention- 
alities. In those days he was a thorough-going democrat, and 
used to laugh unmercifully at the aristocratic airs some of his 
fellow-students gave themselves. There was not a touch of the 
patrician in his own appearance or manner; for, as a young man he 
was singularly plain-looking, although his face had a certain rough 
quaint charm of its own which came from the absolute truthfulness 
of its expression. He seems, whilst at college, to have impressed 
those with whom he was brought in contact chiefly by his sound 
common sense, and a certain abnormal power he possesses of 
working for any number of hours at a stretch. 

When he was twenty-two he entered the government service, 
and after working for a few months in Vienna, was sent to 
- Budapesth as one of the secretaries to the Viceroy of Hungary. 
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These secretaryships are always given in Austria to young men of 
good family, who, as a rule, rather pride themselves upon per- 
forming their duties in a perfunctory, dilettante fashion. When, 
therefore, Edward Taaffe set to work within a few hours of his 
arrival, and never rested until he had thoroughly mastered all the 
details of the business of his department, he was regarded by his 
colleagues as a dangerous innovator, one who was establishing an 
ill-omened precedent. His superiors, however, took a different 
view of the matter, although they too looked upon him as a 
natural phenomenon; for at Budapesth, as elsewhere, a young 
noble who can write a good business letter, balance accounts, and 
draw up an intelligible report, is a rara avis, He rose from office 
to office with almost unparalleled rapidity, for his chief, finding he 
could be relied upon, never missed an opportunity of promoting 
him. From Budapesth he went to Prague, where already in 
1861 he held the responsible post of district director. He was 
then promoted to Salzburg, and from Salzburg to Linz. 

So far in his career, although he had won golden opinions on all 
sides by his indefatigable industry and rare power of organisation, 
in the eyes of the world he was merely an intelligent, painstaking 
official, the sort of man who would always do good useful work in 
the world, but who would never rise beyond a provincial governor- 
ship. Soon after his arrival at Linz, however, an event occurred 
which gave him an opportunity of showing himself in a new light. 
The Emperor paid a visit to the town, and Edward Taaffe, with a 
number of other officials, was presented to him. 

As boys, Franz Josef and the Count had been warm friends and 
constant companions; and although it was now nearly twenty 
years since they had met, the Emperor recognised him at once, 
and greeted him warmly. No man was ever more lonely, more 
isolated from his fellows, than the Emperor of Austria in those 
days. Fate had dealt ruthlessly with him, both as a sovereign 
and as a man. On all sides he was surrounded by traitors and 
rebels; his friends even were half-hearted and despondent ; 
whilst some at least of his Ministers were ready to sell him to the 
highest bidder. The Hapsburg dynasty seemed doomed, and 
sauve qui peut, even in the Hofburg, was the watchword. And his 
own nearest relatives, his wife amongst the rest, held themselves 
aloof the while: they could have nothing in common with a 
sovereign who had so far forgotten the traditions of his race as to 
grant to his subjects a constitution. Little wonder the Emperor- 
King was glad to meet with one who reminded him of happier 
times. During the days that followed their first encounter, Franz 
Josef and Edward Taaffe passed hours together, each perhaps 
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closely scanning the other to discover what changes time had 
wrought since last they had met. They are both keen judges of 
character, and before they parted, the Emperor had won for 
himself the boundless devotion of the Count, whilst the Count had 
secured the perfect trust and confidence of his sovereign: and from 
that day they have been friends in the widest meaning of the 
word. 

The first mark of Imperial favour Count Taaffe received was 
his appointment to the governorship of Salzburg, an office which 
he soon exchanged for the viceroyalty of Upper Austria. But the 
Emperor had formed much too high an opinion of his ability to 
leave him in the provinces. In the spring of 1867 he summoned 
him to Vienna, made him a Geheimer Rath; and on the fall of 
the Beleredi Ministry, insisted upon his entering the new Cabinet. 
Franz Josef cares not one iota for constitutional precedents when 
the welfare of his people is at stake: he had found a man after 
his own heart at length, one with the brains and the will to serve 
him wisely and well; and he had resolved to give him a free hand. 

On March 7th, 1867, Count Taaffe became, under Count Beust’s 
leadership, Minister of the Interior, with charge, for the time 
being, of the portfolios of Education and Public Worship—the 
first time in constitutional days that an untried man of thirty- 
four ever entered a Ministry as the chief of three departments. 
Most people would either have sunk beneath the weight of the 
responsibility of a threefold office, or have lost their heads in 
excitement at such a sudden elevation. Count Taaffe’s exceptional 
strength of character and sturdy good sense, however, stood him 
in good stead. Within twenty-four hours of his appointment he 
was discharging the duties of his position as calmly and quietly 
as if he had been a Minister all his days. The permanent officials 
of his department waiched him with amazement: he seemed to 
divine by instinct exactly what was to be done. 

The Beust Ministry only lasted nine months, and then Prince 
Karl Auersperg undertook to form a Cabinet, with Count Taaffe 
as Vice-President, and Minister of Public Safety and National 
Defence. By this time the Count had made his mark in Vienna, 
in spite of the sneers of the courtiers, who scoffed at his ill-made 
clothes, and marvelled that a man of his rank could eat and drink 
in third-rate restaurants, surrounded by clerks and tradesmen. 
The Emperor’s warm support had no doubt cleared away many 
difficulties from his path; but that would have been of little ayail, 
if it had not been for his own strength of will and statesmanlike 
qualities. The rapidity with which he caused his influence to be felt 
is the more remarkable from the fact that he is singularly lacking 
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in the personal gifts by which most men win popularity: he is no 
orator, no genius. The Viennese, however, recognised his merit 
as a statesman from the first; and warmly supported the action of 
the Emperor, when, after the defeat of Karl Auersperg, he 
commanded Taaffe to form a Ministry. 

At that time the Austrian Empire was thoroughly disorganised ; 
and the Reichsrath was then, as now, split up into innumerable 
national groups and clubs, each one of which was at bitter 
enmity with the rest. The only political party of numerical 
importance was that of the German Liberals; and they, whilst 
themselves shirking the responsibility of governing, seemed 
resolved to prevent any one else governing in their stead. If it 
had not been for his devoted loyalty, Count Taaffe would 
certainly have refused the thankless office imposed upon him, for 
he knew well that any Cabinet it was in his power to form was 
foredoomed. Still, he held it was not for him to question the 
will of his sovereign; and September 26th, 1868, he became 
Premier. 

The “ Biirgerministerium,” as Taaffe’s Cabinet was scoffiingly 
named, included in its ranks an unusual number of men of dis- 
tinguished ability ; unfortunately, however, it was a case of quot 
homines tot sententiz, and from the first it needed all the Premier’s 
diplomacy to keep peace amongst his colleagues. Beset though 
he was by difficulties on every side, Count Taaffe strove man- 
fully to establish a strong government; for, until this was done, 
there was no chance, as he knew, of the nation’s recovering from 
the ruin into which two disastrous wars had plunged it. Every 
means that human ingenuity could suggest he tried, but he 
failed. It is but fair to add, however, that even those who hate 
him most, admit that no man with supporters such as his could 
have succeeded. The gods themselves struggle in vain against 
stupidity and jealousy. On January 15th, 1870, he resigned 
office. ‘Then cabinet followed cabinet with bewildering rapidity ; 
Hasner, Potocki, Hohenwart, and Holzgethan, all tried vainly to 
secure in the Reichsrath a working majority ; until at last even 
Taaffe lost hope, and convinced that for the time at least no 
work worth doing could be done in Vienna, he accepted the vice- 
royalty of Tyrol, February 7th, 1871. 

This appointment was viewed with apprehension by his friends, 
and with unconcealed delight by his enemies; the former feared, 
the latter hoped, that the Count’s somewhat unconventional 
ways, his hatred of pomp and ceremony, would prove an insur- 
mountable bar to his winning popularity amongst the Tyrolese. 
A nation which had idolized that most stately of grands seigneurs, 
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the Archduke Karl Ludwig, would hardly welcome a democrat of 
the hail-fellow-well-met order, they thought. But those who 
argued thus little knew the man; the Count is at once too kindly 
and too diplomatic not to humour the prejudices of his new 
subjects. He had married a wife, too, the Countess Irma Czaky, 
a beautiful and charming woman, who proved a valuable help to 
him at this time. For, whilst he was earning the gratitude of 
the people by redressing long-standing grievances, and granting 
much needed reforms, his wife was winning the love of all around 
her by her gentle courtesy and kindly hospitality. 

When the Count arrived, Tyrol was in a most poverty-stricken 
state; the tax-gatherers were never ‘Tf the doors of the poor, 
yet the treasury was always empty, for the incidence of taxation 
seemed to have been arranged with a view rather to oppressing 
the peasants than to raising money. The whole land was seeth- 
ing with discontent, and was ready to welcome any change, for 
no change could be for the worse. During the years the Count 
ruled the province he devoted himself heart and soul to the task 
of lightening the burdens beneath which the peasants were 
groaning. He -cut down the expenses of administration by dis- 
missing useless officials, and insisting upon the most rigid 
economy in every department. He went from town to town, 
village to village, questioning the natives themselves as to how 
and when taxes could be paid with the minimum of incon- 
venience. The people were keenly touched by his solicitude on 
their behalf, and immensely flattered by his appeals to them for 
help and counsel; and, before he left, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Tyrol was one of the best governed and most 
contented provinces in the empire. Even if the work he did 
there stood alone, it would stamp him as an administrator of the 
highest order. 

The last two years he spent in Tyrol were probably the 
happiest he has ever known, for on all sides he could see signs of 
the success of the work he had undertaken, a work by which he 
had won the enthusiastic gratitude of the Tyrolese. Arduous, 
too, as his labours were, they still left him leisure to enjoy the 
society of his wife and children, to whom he is devoted; and to 
assemble around him, from time to time, his own particular 
friends. He is a man of wide culture, keenly interested in art, 
science, and literature; and distinguished strangers of all nations 
who chanced to visit Tyrol, alvays made his house their home. 
In 1878, however, this free, pleasant life came to an end, for 
. Count Taaffe was summoned to Vienna, where the Emperor stood 
sorely in need of his services. 
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The relations between the rival nationalities in the Eastern 
Empire had become from year to year more strained. Count 
Beust, by gratifying the aspirations of the Magyars, had set a 
premium on agitation; whilst the German Liberals, by their 
tyrannical policy, had convinced the non-German population of 
the hopelessness of obtaining any redress for their grievances by 
constitutional means alone. The Czech Secession had already 
lasted for sixteen years, and other divisions of the empire were 
only waiting for a pretext to withdraw their representatives from 
the Reichsrath. During the seven years Prince Auersperg had 
held power, Herr Herbst, the leader of the German Liberals, 
had adopted an attitude which had gravely compromised his 
reputation as a patriot and a statesman, and which had excited 
the severe displeasure of the Emperor, and the indignation of 
moderate men of all parties. Whilst professing to support the 
Ministry, he had opposed indiscriminately every ministerial 
measure ; and the speeches he had made in the House, when the 
Ratification of the Berlin Treaty, and the law for fixing the cost 
of the army for seven years, were under discussion, had outraged, 
not only all parliamentary etiquette, but all sense of decency. 
Even after Austria had taken formal possession of Herzogovina 
and Bosnia, Herr Herbst continued to protest fiercely against the 
occupation ; whilst, as for the military law, to the last he fought 
against it tooth and nail. If Herr Herbst’s patriotism and 
loyalty had been above suspicion, his conduct might have met 
with more toleration; as it was, there was a general feeling in 
Austria that the time had come to put an end to the tyranny of 
a man who was ready to sacrifice his country for the gratification 
of his personal spite. But to depose a despot is as child’s play 
by the side of deposing a parliamentary leader with a powerful 
party at his back. The Emperor did not stand alone in his 
belief that, if the work were to be done, only Count Taaffe could 
do it. When, therefore, on the 12th August, 1879, the Stremayr 
Ministry was defeated, he at once called upon him to form a 
cabinet. 

The news of Count Taaffe’s appointment was received with 
scornful laughter by the German Liberals, and bets were freely 
offered that the new Ministry would not last a month. Exulting 
in the knowledge that they were the only solid party in the 
Keichsrath, they ridiculed the idea of the government being 
carried on without their help. The new Premier, fully alive to 
the precariousness of his position, strove to conciliate them by 
giving portfolios to Herr Korb and Herr Kremer, both members 
of the German Liberal party. He did more: again and again he 
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appealed personally to Herr Herbst and his followers to join with 
him in putting an end to the strife of parties, and giving to 
Austria the internal peace she so sorely needed. As he said, 
“ Dieses Ministerium ist kein Partei-Ministerium, es kann und 
darf kein solches sein.” * The reply he received was a declaration 
of war to the death. 

Well warned, however, is half armed: once convinced that 
nothing was to be hoped for from the German Liberals, Count 
Taaffe looked elsewhere for allies. When the Reichsrath met, a 
strange sight was seen: Dr. Rieger, accompanied by every member 
of the Czech party, entered the House, the first time for seventeen 
years, and took his place by the side of the Premier. The first of 
the “ Concessions ” had been made, the Ministerium der Verséhnungt 
had begun to vindicate its rights to its title. Then concession 
followed concession with such rapidity that the Prime Minister’s 
official residence was dubbed the ‘‘ Concession Market ” by the pro- 
fane ; the support of the Clericals and the Radicals, of the Con- 
servative Germans and the Liberal Poles, of the aristocrat Hohen- 
wart and the progressive Coronini, all had to be bought, bought too 
ata price. Some of the bargains he had to make must have gone 
sorely against the grain with the Count, but there was no escape ; 
he must come to terms lest the second state of the land should be 
worse than the first. At length, after weeks of terrible anxiety, 
during which he literally worked night and day, entreating, per- 
suading, negotiating, he was in a position to bid defiance to his 
opporents, for he had at his command in the Reichsrath a large, 
if somewhat motley, majority. Then, when it was too late, the 
German Liberals saw the mistake they had made, and their rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. One might have thought, to 
hear them talk, that Count Taaffe, by securing for Austria a staple 
government, had been guilty of high treason to the Emperor and 
base treachery to themselves. No accusation was too vile, no 
epithet too offensive, for them to hurl at the man who was striving 
heart and soul to serve his country. 

If Austria were to be saved, Count Taaffe was only just in time 
to save it, for when he accepted office, politically and financially, 
she was on the brink of ruin. Of all the diverse races that make 
up that most heterogeneous of empires, not one, with the single 
exception of the Magyar, was contented. The distress was 
general ; agriculture was so weighed down by the burdens upon 


* “This Ministry is no Party-Ministry; it cannot, it dare not, be 
- anything of the sort.” 
+ The Ministry of Reconciliation. 
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the soil, that the land was going out of cultivation. The great 
factories were for the most part in the hands of foreigners; the 
small were being closed one after another, for their owners, 
hemmed in as they were by vexatious restrictions, were unable 
to compete with their more wealthy rivals. The sufferings of the 
poor were terrible; for work was scarce and wages were low, 
whilst all the necessaries of life were heavily taxed. From year 
to year the country was becoming poorer and poorer, and thus the 
less able to bear the burden entailed by the immense armaments 
she is obliged by her position to maintain. 

Count Taaffe was soon hard at work. If all the reforms he has 
planned had been carried out, already Austria would be an ideal 
state in many respects, its finances on a sound basis, poverty 
banished from the land, and its rival races, of every creed, living 
together in amity. But as he himself has said, “ Das ist ja eben das 
Eigenthiimliche des Ideals dass man dasselbe nie erreicht.”* He has 
done his best, but the sons of Zeruiah have been too hard for him. 
Again and again he has been obliged to relinquish his most care- 
fully considered plans; again and again he has been forced to 
consent to measures repugnant to his feelings as a statesman. It 
is the fashion to point to the principles he has outraged: in theory 
no doubt he has outraged every principle he has ever professed ; 
but then he laughs at theories, and claims to be judged by his 
acts. Not the least of his merits as a strategist is the power he 
possesses of taking back with one hand what he gives with the 
other; and of casting a glamour, as it were, over the husks he 
throws away. Of this his action with regard to the educational 
question is a strong proof. By a law passed whilst the German 
Liberals were in power, the period during which children must 
attend school was fixed at eight years. When Taaffe took office, 
the Clericals and Feudalists, as the price of their support, insisted 
that this law should be annulled, and a sort of modified voluntary 
system introduced. The Minister, after a long struggle, yielded 
to their demands, though most reluctantly. On the face of it, 
this concession was of the most objectionable kind, involving as it 
did the sacrifice of the future to the present, of the welfare of the 
young, to a mere question of political expediency. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that in country and mountainous districts 
the Educational Act never had been, and never could be, obeyed ; 
all that Count Taaffe’s Bill did was to legalise the existing state 
of things. And whilst the reactionists were indulging in the 
wildest jubilations at what they viewed, not without some show of 


* That is, indeed, the peculiarity of the ideal, that it is never reached. 
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reason, as a signal triumph, the Premier was quietly taking 
measures, as an administrator, to prevent the cause of education 
suffering from his action as a legislator. No sooner was the new 
law promulgated, than he sent to all directors of schools a circular 
insisting so strongly upon the necessity of insuring the regular 
attendance of children, that, in many districts, the new regula- 
tions have remained practically a dead letter. And so skilfully 
did he manage the whole affair, that the Clericals, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the Bishop of Linz, never suspected what he was 
doing. He was reproached at the time with being a renegade, a 
clerical reactionist ; it must not be forgotten, however, that, by 
the course he adopted, he secured for the Educationalists better 
terms than the stoutest Democrat in his place could have won. 
The give-and-take principle has proved less successful when 
applied to economic subjects. When, in 1879 Count Taaffe 
assumed the management of affairs, the Socialists were already 
a power in the land. Their leaders, Herr Maxen and Herr 
Meyer, both foreign refugees, had entered into a close alliance 
with Count Belcredi, Prince Alois Liechtenstein, and other 
members of the Feudal and Clerical parties, and were propagating 
the wildest schemes for the regeneration of the people. The 
Premier, as a practical man, has little sympathy with Socialism ; 
and, as a statesman, views with suspicion all allies of the Vatican 
party : still, the distress in the country was too real and general 
for him to venture to ignore any efforts for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. He appointed Count Falkenhayn, who 
holds pronounced Socialist views, Minister of Agriculture; and 
assured Count Belcredi of his readiness to support any well 
considered measures of social and economic reform. Beleredi and 
his friends at once began to formulate laws for the regulation 
of industries of every sort and kind. They were theorists, how- 
ever, rather than legislators: the very vastness of their scheme 
rendered it impracticable. Before a tithe of the work they had 
undertaken was accomplished, a split in their own ranks reduced 
them to impotence. Meanwhile the difficulties of his position 
had driven Count Taaffe into courses which effectually alienated 
from him the sympathy, not only of the Socialists, but of all 
sound economists. The agricultural interests of the country had 
been for years in a state of the most deplorable depression ; and, 
in an evil moment, the Premier, yielding to the pressure of the 
great land-holders, placed a tax on imported corn. This tax is 
the more iniquitous, as almost the whole of the land being in the 
hands of the great nobles, it is the very poor upon whom it 
presses most heavily, the very rich alone who reap from it 
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advantage. The passing of such a measure was a terrible price 
to pay even for the support of the territorial party. Of all the 
concessions Count Taaffe has ever made, this is the most un- 
justifiable: the only excuse that can be offered for his having 
consented to it, is that he had no alternative: to refuse would 
have meant a ministerial crisis. He has certainly done his best, too, 
to atone for his crime, if crime it were. One useful measure after 
another was passed through the Reichsrath during his adminis- 
tration: poor laws, factory laws, laws for the protection of women 
and children, laws to bring home to employers their duties and 
responsibilities to theemployed. Struggling industries have been 
fostered, and municipal authorities encouraged to undertake 
useful works, whilst stringent regulations against jobbery have 
been introduced. Nothing short of a miracle—and the age for 
miracles is past—could render Austria, army-be-ridden as she 
is, financially a prosperous country ; still, all that human ingenu- 
ity could suggest, all that infinite patience could devise, was 
done during the Count Taaffe’s régime to adjust at least the 
terrible burden under which she struggles to the backs that are 
best able to bear it. The Count, too, has done his utmost to give 
the working classes a voice in the management of the affairs of 
the empire. Already in 1881, he lowered the franchise so far as 
his supporters would allow him. And the measure by which he 
has provoked the storm now raging against him is a thorough- 
going electoral reform bill. If it pass—and pass it must sooner 
or later, in one form or another—every Austrian male subject will 
have a vote, providing he be twenty-four years of age and up- 
wards, that he can read and write, and that he have fulfilled his 
military duties. Thus the electorate, which is now only some 
1,700,000, would at one fell swoop be raised to between three and 
four millions. 

Count Taaffe’s policy with regard to the nationalities, though 
through no fault of his, has not proved an unqualified success. 
The dominant races, both in Bohemia and Poland, use the power 
which he, in return for their support, has given them, to oppress 
most ruthlessly their weaker neighbours. The Czechs especially 
have shown themselves tyrannical and insatiable. They have 
scornfully rejected the Emperor’s Compromise—an attempt to 
arrange a modus vivendi between themselves and the German 
Bohemians—and they are now openly waging war against Count 
Taaffe, in revenge for his refusal to consent to the coronation at 
Prague. This they do, although they are fully aware that a 
coronation would entail civil war in the land. When Dr. Gregr 
took Dr. Rieger’s place, the ex-Premier knew he must look for 
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supporters elsewhere: no terms that he could offer would satisfy 
the young Czechs’ cormorant leader. 

Count Taaffe has fallen, or rather he has stepped aside for a 
time—only for a time, nota benc—that others may try their hand 
at solving some of the problems which have baffled him. During 
his fourteen years of premiership his opponents were unscrupulous 
and implacable, his supporters captious and vacillating; and he 
had to reckon with a Reichsrath which contains twelve distinct 
parties, each with interests, aspirations, and antipathies of its own. 
In such circumstances the wonder is, not that he should have done 
so little, but rather that he should have done anything at all. As 
the head of a progressive majority, he might have accomplished 
a noble work in the world ; as the chief of a party such as his, his 
merit is that he has at least prevented evil being done. Probably 
no one regrets more than he does the straits which compelled 
him, again and again, to have recourse to somewhat unscrupulous 
tactics and questionable manceuvres to keep together his hetero- 
geneous troop of followers, and thus frustrate the schemes of 
those whom he regards as the enemies of the State. By nature 
he is a straightforward, plain-dealing man; and it was only 
hard necessity that drove him to govern by playing off party 
against party, nation against nation, and lavishing on each in 
turn bribes, promises, and threats. In any other country in 
Europe a Minister who played Count Taaffe’s rdle would be a 
miscreant and a traitor; but in Austria it is otherwise; there 
opportunism is the one art of ruling; and the Count gave a signal 
proof of his loyalty and patriotism when, putting aside all personal 
feelings, he set to work determinedly to serve his country, not as 
he would have liked to serve it, not as he believed he best could 
serve it, but in the only way it is willing to be served. 
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A MODERN MAIDEN AND A MAN AMAZED. 
A STUDY FROM LIFE, 


By Mapame Saran Granp, AuTHOR oF ‘IDEALA, A Stupy FROM 
LIFE.’ 


I. 


Tam a humble artist, studying always in the life-school of the 
world, blinking nothing that goes to the making or marring of 
life, more especially to the marring of it, for if we would make 
it lovely, we must know exactly the nature of the diseases that 
disfigure it, and experiment upon them until we discover the 
great specific which, when properly applied, shall remedy all 
that. And it so happened that, in order to be accurate in every 
detail of a work upon which I was then engaged, I required to 
study human nature as it appears behinds the scenes, at the time 
of night when that part of a theatre is most characteristically 
crowded with the company in costume, and such visitors as are 
admitted. A brother of mine made the necessary arrangements 
for me, and was so good as to escort me himself, the leading 
managers, to whom he had explained my difficulty, having most 
courteously allowed me free access for my purpose. I have only 
to mention here one of the numerous little items of interest I 
noted at the time. It happened at the beginning of the enter- 
prise, when everything was new and strange, and while the 
incident itself, although trivial, remains distinctly impressed upon 
my mind, the surrounding details, doubtless because of their 
number and novelty, escape me for the most part, as in a well- 
balanced picture when all is unobtrusive, save the main idea; 
but I remember that we were wedged in a crowd of theatrical 
characters variously and even fantastically attired as if for a 
fancy-dress ball, and that the clatter of tongues was bewildering. 
Rank odours of a variety of scents saluted one’s afflicted nostrils 
on all sides. This way white rose flowed from a fan, which a 
much-bedizened, vulgarly handsome daughter of the people was 
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waving over a repulsively dissipated-looking young man in 
evening dress who was sprawling disrespectfully on a couch. On 
the other side patchouli polluted the air, and wood violet on a 
nymph in front of us was waging war with the whisky and eaw 
de Cologne which were being wafted abroad by an old unvenerable 
man, who was essaying to ogle with dim watery eyes, and to 
simper with loose lips that were too tremulous to respond 
simultaneously to the weak-willed intention. Every affectation 
of society was apparent about us, but coarsened into caricature. 
Flirtations were more evident, and grosser in the conduct of them, 
than in Belgravia, and powder, paint, and paste-diamonds were 
flaunted more conspicuously. Tight lacing was also carried to a 
more painful extent. Women’s voices shrilled loudly, the cockney 
accent predominating. Most of the things said struck meas being 
disagreeably personal and flippant, when not actually coarse and 
rude. The laughter was noisy and incessant, but mirthless, and 
although there was plenty of excitement in the assembly, there 
was obviously little if any genuine pleasure, and as to happiness, 
I could detect no line, even on the youngest face, to indicate it. 
The predominant expression was one of anxiety, only relieved in 
the more callous by moments of sensual apathy. As a whole the 
scene remains impressed upon my mind as an unlovely travesty of 
much to which one becomes accustomed in society, but it possessed 
the attraction of repulsion for me, and I could have stood there 
studying all night. 

My brother knew many of the people present, but I only saw 
one man with whom I was personally acquainted, and it so 
happened that I knew him well, for it was Brinkhampton, the 
eldest son of a near neighbour of ours in my childhood. The 
two families had always been intimate. 

He was standing talking to some woman just behind me, and I 
recognised his voice before I saw him. 

“Tm sure you're waist’s smaller than Kitty Green’s,” he was 
saying quite earnestly. 

“ Aow, nao, you flatter me,” the lady responded nasally. ‘“ Only 
I daown’t tight laice.” 

There was.a little pause, then Brinkhampton asked: ‘ What 
are you looking for ?” 

“My fan. I laid it on the taible.” 

“Here itis. Let me have the pleasure of fanning you.” 

“Pleasure, indeed! Aow, I saiy! What do you want, I’d like 
to knaw? With thosesheep’seyes! I’m up to you——” And so 
on all up the gamut of the cheapest inanity, silly, sillier, and silliest. 

I turned to look at the lady, expecting to see something so 
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satisfying to the eye of man that no other sense asked for any- 
thing, but she struck me as being a joyless antique, largely 
proportioned, well-preserved, and still able to affect a sprightli- 
ness she must have been far from feeling spontaneously at that 
time of life. “That was the celebrated Sylvia,” my brother“told 
me as we came away. 

“Wherein lieth the charm of her fatal fascination ?” I asked. 

“In prestige, which lasts longer than anything,” he answered. 

Out of the crowd and heat into the open air was an intoxicating 
transition, so great was the relief of it. I stood for some minutes 
on the pavement inhaling deep draughts of the freshness, and 
feeling as if I could never rid myself of the fever and fumes of 
that tawdry place. 


II. 


The next night, driving home late from some entertainment, I 
was forced by a block in the traffic to sit for some time at the 
entrance to a popular “Theatre of Varieties.” The lights blazed 
brilliantly, streaming across the pavement and into the carriage, 
so that I could have read a book had I had one, and any of my 
friends seeing me there must have recognised me. The thought 
was amusing, particularly as I happened to be alone, but it was 
also a trifle embarrassing, because the carriage I was in belonged 
to friends with whom I was staying for the moment, austere 
people, whose livery was somewhat conspicuous, and as they were 
well-known to the public, there was always a chance of some 
enterprising reporter giving my friends the credit in the next 
day’s news of having spent their evening at this garish resort. 
There was a fiendish racket going on all about me. In the road, 
men, women and policemen, cabs, carts and carriages, seemed to 
be inextricably mixed, as if they had been performing some 
mystical rite with which they were imperfectly acquainted, the 
consequence of the confusion being great differences of opinion, 
and eager, angry, incessant, loud disputes. I was busy looking 
out on that side, improving my knowledge of the vulgar tongue 
by making notes in my own mind of any peculiar expressions 
used, when I heard myself addressed by name through the window 
on the “Theatre of Varieties” side of me, and at the same 
moment recognised Brinkhampton. 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,” he was saying, “ however 
much I may be surprised by your choice of a place of amusement.” 

‘From whence come you?” I answered tranquilly. 

“From these same halls of light,” he replied, indicating the 
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gaudy place behind him; “and to tell you the truth,” he added, 
in a worn-out, weary, satiated way— I am sick of all that. I’m 
utterly used up. I think it’s time for me to reform and marry. 
Can you recommend me to somebody who would make a nice 
wife? I suppose it wouldn’t do for me to ask you for a seat in 
your carriage at this time of night?” This was said tenta- 
tively, but I crushed the aspiration with a decided shake of my 
head. Men have to have reputations nowadays, and I’should 
have been sorry to have been seen alone with Brinkhampton 
under any circumstances—poor fellow—although I had known 
him all my life. ‘I know you are mighty particular,” he went 
on, disconsolately, “ but I assure you I’m thoroughly in earnest 
this time. Let me come and tell you all about it.” 

As he blocked up the whole of the window, the fact that he 
was reeking of tobacco and stimulants could not fail to impress 
me unpleasantly, and his somewhat bloated features, inflamed 
eyes, and dissipated appearance generally rendered him still more 
unattractive to my fastidious mind; so, to get rid of him, I told 
him that I should be “at home” next day, and if he came early 
enough, he might find me alone for a few minutes. I quite 
expected he would have no recollection of the engagement, but to 
my surprise he arrived, and rather sooner too than was altogether 
convenient. 

It was evident from the way he was dressed, that the matter 
had cost him some thought; but no care could conceal the “ used- 
up” look about his eyes, nor produce a deceptive tinge of health 
on the opaque sallow of his cheeks. The effort had not been 
wanting, his valet having obviously done his best, but it is only 
a fresh and healthy skin that really takes paint and powder well ; 
the transparency once lost, artificial attempts to restore it show 
on the surface like a light layer of dust on standing water. But 
he was a young man still, and a good-looking one too, of the big 
coarse-moustached type, a typical guardsman, broad shouldered, 
and so apparently strong that a casual acquaintance would never 
have suspected flabby muscular tissue discounted by alcohol. He 
had a pleasant voice, and his manners were easy and unaffected, 
if a trifle too candidly self-complacent. With the old-fashioned 
sort of society-woman he was a favourite, and I confess I liked 
him well enough in a way myself, but then I had acquired the 
habit of liking him when we were children together. 

“Well, and so you are inclined to marry and settle?” I said, 
as soon as we were seated. 

“Not merely inclined,” he answered, “I am quite determined. 
Ive had a good time, don’t you know, rather too much of a good 
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time if anything, and nowI feel it would be better for me to 
settle; and I want something nice and young and fresh, with 
money, for a wife, so that I may repair all my errors at once; 
some one who has lived all her life at the back of beyond, never 
been anywhere nor seen anyone to speak of, and is refreshingly 
unsophisticated enough to mistake the first man who proposes to 
her for an unsullied hero of romance. And I mean to be that 
man, don’t you see.” 

“But where do J come into this delightfully delicate, original 
plan?” I drily inquired. 

“Well, you go a good deal to country houses,” he answered, 
with what might have been either a dash of diffidence or a shade 
of anxiety in his manner. “ You must have met the kind of girl 
I want—good-looking, you know, with an ivory skin and—and 
money. Don’t jeer at me. I’m in earnest.” 

I composed my countenance, and took time to reflect. How to 
decline to help him without hurting his feelings was the difficulty. 
There used to be a superstition in society, that a man could at 
any time repair the errors of his youth by making a good match, 
and there are women still who will introduce “ used-up ” brothers 
and so on to their girl friends as eligible husbands; but I belong 
to the party of progress myself, and would not under any circum- 
stances have done such a thing. I had not the courage of my 
opinions, however, at that time to the extent of saying so bluntly, 
and therefore I “smiling passed the question by”; but as I had not 
absolutely refused, he chose to take it that I would help him if I 
could, and thereupon he thanked me with effusion, and I could see 
that he was more than satisfied, for it was as if a load of care had 
been lifted from his mind and left him lighter-hearted. 


Il. 


That summer saw me seated one afternoon in a shady nook on a 
cliff in the north, overlooking the sea. Behind me there was a 
lovely stretch of country, hill and dale, field and forest, with the 
gold of ripening grain, the scarlet glint of intrusive poppies, and 
the manifold tints of green, shading to gray, and even to yellow 
and brown in the woods, where the earlier trees were already 
assuming a dash of their autumn bravery. Before me was the 
mildly murmurous unrest of rippling wavelets, bursting with 
incessant merriment as they feigned to fly from the pursuit of 
the incoming tide, which flowed on always swiftly over the long 
level reaches of the sandy shore. It was a scene to soothe and 
enlighten, for such solitudes people the mind with goodly com- 
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panies of glad ideas, and just and vigorous thoughts. My medita- 
tions were not long uninterrupted that day, however, for in the 
most absorbing midst of them I was aroused by the surprised 
enunciation of my own name, and, on looking up, I discovered 
Brinkhampton staring at me. 

“Well!” I ejaculated. ‘“ What are you doing here?” 

“ Potting rabbits,” he answered, sententiously. ‘I have taken 
the shooting.” 

“You mean to be in time for it, apparently!” 

“Oh, I thought ’d come and amuse myself with the rabbits. 
It’s the fresh air I want really, you see. My nerves have all gone 
to pieces. I want to be out of sinners’ ways for awhile, and I 
knew fellows wouldn’t come bothering much before September. 
I’ve taken the shooting with leave to live about here for six 
months if it suits me. In the absence of a lord, the lady of the 
manor lets the right, I understand.” 

“ Do you know her?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I have not that pleasure. Do you?” 

“T am staying with her now.” 

Then there was a pause, during which Brinkhampton carefully 
examined his gun, lock, stock, and barrel. “It’s a nice place,” he 
remarked at last, glancing about him comprehensively. “Is the 
lady as goodly as her acres ?” 

“Has she ‘an ivory skin’ do you mean? You may judge for 
yourself, for behold her approach down yonder forest glade, hat- 
less, gloveless, robed in white, with a purple parasol shielding the 
burnished brightness of her lovely tresses from the too ardent 
kisses of the sun.” , 

Brinkhampton stared with interest. 

“She’s quite young!” he exclaimed. 

“ Twenty-one exactly,” I replied. 

He was about to say something else, but Eugenia had come up 
to us by this time, and I hastened to present them to each other. 

“Tt is you who have taken my shooting off my hands this year, 
I suppose,” Eugenia said, glancing at his gun. 

“So I have just learnt,” he answered, looking into her sweet 
grave face with undisguised interest and admiration. 

“JT hope you will find it worth your while,” she said. “The 
coverts are pretty well stocked this year, I believe. Where have 
you put up?” 

“ At the village inn,” he answered with a grimace. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “then you must be uncomfortable. 
When I heard you were coming alone, I hoped you had friends in 
the neighbourhood with whom you would stay.” 
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“Tt so happens that I know nobody here as yet,” he replied. 
«But I really must get some decenter accommodation.” 

“Why not come to the hall?” Eugenia asked easily. “It 
would be a kindness to help us to occupy a little more of it. The 
house has suffered from having been so long shut up.” 

The frank assurance of her manner seemed to surprise him. 
He glanced at her gloveless left hand to see if perchance she was 
married, and he confessed to me afterwards he could not quite class 
her when he found she wore no wedding-ring, being “ puzzled to 
make out whether she was Americanized, unsophisticated, or not 
quite the right form, don’t you know.” But at any rate the offer 
was a good one. 

“T should be afraid of intruding,” he feebly deprecated. 

“No fear of that,” she answered smiling ; then appealing to me, 
she added: “I am sure I may say we shall both be glad to see 
you. We dine at half-past seven.” 

We smartened ourselves up that evening somewhat in honour 
of the young man, and I noticed that he and Eugenia were 
studying each other with a certain pleased intentness which 
augured well for their future friendliness. Certainly his coming 
had enlivened Eugenia as the coming of an eligible should enliven 
a girl, and I waited with interest to hear what she had to say 
about him. He had been looking his best when they met in the 
afternoon, the rough tweed shooting suit he wore being just of 
the cut and colour best adapted to conceal his defects, but his 
evening dress was altogether too calculated for effect, too evidently 
the outcome of serious attention to be manly. There was more 
than a suspicion of some horrid expensive scent about him, and 
his cheeks had a velvety texture which was cruelly suggestive of 
powder—<apropos of all of which Eugenia remarked to me after- 
wards in a mysterious whisper laughingly: “I suspect stays.” 
But that was all she said about him, somewhat to my surprise, for 
I should have expected that the advent of a man of that kind 
would have caused a flutter of curiosity at least in the heart of a 
country girl. However, in such a case not asking questions is no 
proof of an absence of interest. 


IV. 
Eugenia and I breakfasted at half-past eight next morning, but 
Brinkhampton did not appear until after ten. It was Sunday, 
and we were in the breakfast-room ready dressed for church when 


he entered. 
2m 2 
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“ What will you have?” Eugenia, as hostess, asked him, thinking 
of tea, coffee or chocolate. 

“ Aw,” he answered, looking round to the sideboard, “claret or 
hock, I really don’t care which.” 

Eugenia ordered both to be brought, and then we hurried away 
to church. 

In the middle of the Litany Brinkhampton entered, and, 
lounging down the aisle with conspicuous deliberation, took a side 
seat from which he could survey us all at his ease. He was 
dressed, as usual, with extreme attention to detail, in the manner 
most approved for the occasion, and it was certainly not his fault 
if the latest thing in frock coats, as worn by himself, appeared to 
be ridiculously singular to the rest of the congregation in contrast 
to the archaic cut to which their eyes were accustomed. He 
looked hard at Eugenia from the moment he took his seat, but she 
was deep in her devotions, and took not the slightest notice of 
him. 

It was a quaint, old-fashioned little church, only attended as a 
rule by tenants on the estates and the household at the hall, 
close to which it was so situated as to seem more of a private 
chapel than a public place of worship. All about us, in the midst 
of the quiet people, Eugenia’s ancestors were taking their long 
rest. Knight and dame, lord and lady, soldier, sailor, and priest, 
good and bad, looked down upon us or appeared prone in effigies 
of stone upon old tombs, while tablets of brass or marble recorded 
the brave deeds of one, the learning of another, the statesmanship 
of a third, and so on, ascribing every available virtue to each. I 
have often seen Eugenia beguiling the tedious sermon-time by 
studying these tablets, and always imagined her ignorant of the 
true characters of her notorious ancestors, idealizing them all, and 
being elevated by the deep interest, the natural affection, and the 
innate reverence she must feel for those to whom she attributed 

all that was best about her. 

‘  $he was peculiarly situated, being one of a long line of 
dominant women, the estates having descended from mother to 
daughter in regular succession, in accordance with a curse which had 
been laid upon all heirs male of the family for ever—so it was said 
—or, at all events, until such time as an heiress should contrive to 
expiate the crime for which the sons of her house were (somewhat 
unfairly, as it seems to our modern ideas of justice) doomed to 
suffer. Eugenia had been left an orphan at an early age, and 
brought up in the midst of a people who still clung fervently to 
all the old-world superstitions. I did not know how much of 
these she accepted literally, but I always attributed a certain 
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dignity and general air as of one who is not to be trifled with, 
which settled upon her early, to the romantic associations of the 
place, and her faith in those who had gone before. They, her 
people, having been noble, it was proper that she also should be 
self-respecting and noble too—so, at least, I read her reflections 
when I watched her weighing the worth of those epitaphs in her 
own mind Sunday after Sunday as she grew to girlhood, and I 
fancied that the gentle gravity, which gradually became the 
habitual expression of her countenance in repose, was due to 
thoughts like these. 

This morning, however, she was not thinking of her ancestors 
in the pauses of the service. When her eyes wandered at all it 
was to the green graves in the churchyard, and the old trees that 
sheltered them. The day was warm and bright, and through the 
open windows the scented summer air streamed in upon her, and 
also there came an incessant twittering of birds, the coo of a wood- 
pigeon now and then, and the hoarse caws of rooks—not as 
interruptions to the service, however, but rather as an accastomed 
addition to it, the whole, with the rural people, sober in dress, 
and solemnly attentive in their demeanour, producing an impression 
of remoteness from the world and proportionate nearness to nature, 
which was inexpressibly soothing. Even Brinkhampton’s starved 
soul expanded for the moment just enough to let him feel some 
joy in life—something sufficiently worth having to make him 
forget for once to measure time with a view to shortening it, or 
“passing ” it, as is the insane fashion of those who have not learnt 
to live. 

When the service was over he walked on with me to the house, 
Eugenia having lingered in the porch talking to the people. 


“T have found my ideal!” he exclaimed fervently, as soon as we 
were alone. 


“ Tvory skin and all?” 

“Don’t be malicious,” he answered. “I’m in earnest. But 
I’ve a bone to pick with you. You seem to have forgotten your 
promise to me. Why did you not tell me of this lovely lady 
hidden away here in the hills?” 


“For the reason you mention,” I answered coolly. “I had for- 
gotten your request.” 

“ How could you; when she is so exactly what I asked you to 
find for me too! But tell me about her. How does she come to 
be so situated—here, you know, like this ?” 

“She is in a somewhat unusual position,’ I answered. “She 
has no relation in the whole world but an old uncle—who was 
once in your regiment, by the way. All her own people died in 
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her infancy, and she has been brought up here principally by a 
very charming and excellent woman who came to be her governess, 
and has remained to be a mother to her. She is away just now, 
and I am here on duty partly, looking after Eugenia, you know, 
during her absence. The property’s nice, is it not? It was a 
good deal encumbered by debts, but has been well nursed during 
Eugenia’s long minority, and she is bent upon economy herself 
until it is cleared.” 

“Then she really is sole heiress?” he observed, looking about 
him with an air of complete satisfaction as if he already had a 
proprietary right to the place. 

“Sole inheritress, I should say. Half the neighbourhood is 
hers.” 

“But why should she be buried here still?” he asked, then 
added: “But Iam glad she has been. I should like to see her 
wonder when she enters the great world! her delight when she 
finds what it really is to be mistress of means, with jewels and 
lace, a centre of attraction! She can’t know what her wealth is 
worth a bit until she comes into competition with other women and 
finds herself able to eclipse them.” 

This noble thought seemed to enchant him, and I could see he 
was hugging himself already on the prospect of her brilliant 
social success, and the glory which it would reflect upon him- 
self. 

I made him no answer because I had determined to be neutral. 
Here were the conventional elements of most romances, youth, 
beauty, rank, wealth, experienced man, inexperienced girl—but 
not a commonplace girl either. There was no knowing exactly 
how she would act under the circumstances, and the uncertainty 
was great enough to relieve the story from insipidity. I thought 
it would be interesting to watch the plot unfold, and I was anxious 
to see for myself how this Ouwidaesque hero would really strike a 
modern maiden with ideas of her own. 

That kind of man is accustomed to the Sylvias in and out of 
society, who will sell their immortal souls for gew-gaws, and his 
mind had probably continued to divert him with promises of the 
irresistible attraction of such things when used with women as an 
argument to influence their feelings, for at our early Sunday 
dinner he said a good deal about diamonds, to which Eugenia 
listened with evident interest. She was highly intelligent, and at 
an age when the opposite point of view is always surprising. 
She was not in the habit of saying much, however. Brink- 
hampton was voluble, and she heard him out, then answered 
with a smile and in a casual tone: “You seem to be fond of 
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diamonds. I have a lot upstairs somewhere if you would like to 
see them. I used to delight in them myself for their glitter 
when I was a child, but now of course I only value them for the 
sake of any little family history that attaches to them.” 

Brinkhampton stared at her, not at all perceiving that the art 
of being agreeable to a Sylvia is not always effectual with other 
girls, and divided between the pleasing thought that Eugenia 
would appreciate her advantages better by-and-by, when she came 
into competition with other women, and had opportunities of 
testing the value of diamonds as an aid to eclipsing them, and 
an uncomfortable though vague perception of the unpleasant 
possibility of a peculiar personal equation “that might by some 
mischance be swaying her taste eccentrically in the matter.” 

Out in the grounds later he began to fear that there was not 
much to amuse her, that she must often find it very dull in this 
benighted country place, whereupon she made big eyes of astonish- 
ment at him, and ejaculating “ Dull!” glanced comprehensively at 
the surrounding wonders of sky, and sea, and shore, then added, 
“Where can dulness come into a life like mine?” 

The question nonplussed him for the moment. To be so 
unsophisticated as not even to have the slightest conception of 
the better life which includes shopping in London and the full 
swing of everything there in the season, was a little too much. 
“ But,” as he remarked to me afterwards, “all this enhances the 
charm, don’t you know; it’s so fresh, and it will be fun to see 
how her views change as her mind is enlarged by intercourse with 
the world, and to hear what she thinks by-and-by of this rural 
retreat.” 

“ But do you suppose she has any mind?” I ventured. 

“Oh dear, yes,” he answered. ‘“ Quite enough for a woman, 
especially if she’s to be one’s wife. A clever woman is apt to 
have ‘ views’ and that sort of thing, and lead a man a dance 
generally. What one wants in a wife is something nice to look at 
and agreeable to caress when one’s in the mood, with average 
intelligence of course, but conventional ideas.” 

“ Are you going to have anybody down for the shooting ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he answered. “That was my idea at 
first. But my primary motive was to get away from everybody 
and recruit. I told you in town. I’ve had too good a time, and 
I’m quite used up. My nerve’s gone to that extent that I’m 
afraid to fire my own gun if I think about it. It would certainly 
be better for me to settle, and the more I see of the place the 
more I like it. The air’s delicious, and suits me too. I’m 
beginning to revive already.” 
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He had just come in from “potting” rabbits, and we were 
sitting on a seat in the garden, he nursing his gun, when he said 
this, and after he had spoken he reflected a little, then added : 
“Tt would suit me down to the ground to have this quiet retreat 
and Eugenia to come to whenever I felt played out, as I am now.” 

“Then you've abandoned the idea of making a society woman 
of her?” 

“Oh, not at all. But I should require her to be here when 
I’m otherwise engaged, and can’t look after her, don’t you know.” 

I admired his foresight, it being evident that he was preparing, 
with playful toleration of his own weakness, to be tempted back 
now and then to gloat on Sylvia’s superabundant flesh, and at the 
same time was thinking how refreshing it would be, when that 
kind of thing palled upon him, to return to the rarefied atmo- 
sphere which surrounded the lily of love whom he was also anxious 
to secure. 


¥. 


Their acquaintance rapidly ripened into intimacy, and very soon 
I perceived that they had adopted that tone of light banter which 
enables young people to say so much to each other. The playful 
controversy turned for the most part on the relative merits of 
town and country, and the brilliancy and wit of society compared 
with the petty concerns which Brinkhampton held to be all there 
was to discuss in a neighbourhood like this. 

“Tam sure,” he maintained, “ you would like to hear people 
talk cleverly.” 

“YT would much rather hear them talk kindly,” she answered. 

She was always ready with some such response, but he soon 
flattered himself that her perversity was a coquettish assumption 
to pique him, and would try to provoke her in return by assuring 
her that she would know better when she was older. 

The brightness which I had noticed on the first evening of the 
coming of the young man into Eugenia’s quiet life did not 
diminish, but on the contrary increased if anything with the 
ripening of their acquaintance. Her nature was naturally 
joyous, and under Brinkhampton’s influence her manner, while 
losing none of its dignified simplicity, became more girlishly 
playful, which was a distinct improvement, for until now she 
had been apt to display a too great earnestness for her age. 
Nothing in her attitude, however, gave me the slightest clue to 
her feeling for him. I did not know in the least whether she 
had ever thought of him as a possible lover or not. With him it 
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was quite different. He talked of her incessantly, and of what he 
called his “love” for her. He even got so far as to consider the 
settlements, and if there would be ready money enough in hand 
at the time of the marriage to pay off his innumerable debts and 
start them clear, because it would be a pity to have to sell out 
anything, don’t you know. The “love” and the lucre longings 
mixed in his conversation in curiously exact proportions, but still 
the frank boyishness of it all was taking. 

It was hot harvest weather; radiant mornings turning to 
turquoise and pearl-grey noons, and always exquisite amethyst seas 
—an ideal love-time, and it would have been strange if it had 
failed altogether by its effect upon two young people so thrown 
together. The first positive sign of serious feeling I detected in 
Brinkhampton was an improvement in his habits. On Sunday 
morning he had breakfasted between ten and eleven, on Wednesday 
he was up at seven o'clock. Eugenia and I were just starting for 
the meadows with baskets to gather mushrooms for breakfast when 
heappeared. He volunteered to accompany us, and wanted to carry 
our baskets, but Eugenia said that would only be robbing us of 
our occupation, and suggested that he should have one of his own. 

We straggled down the road after each other. The morning 
was deliciously fresh, and so was Eugenia. Brinkhampton could 
not take his eyes off her, and, although she never glanced at him, 
I knew by the smile that constantly hovered about her mouth, the 
brightness of her eyes, the slightly heightened colour on her 
delicate cheeks, and the buoyancy of her step, that she was aware 
of his earnest gaze, and animated by his admiration, They 
chatted incessantly, disagreeing generally, but it was impossible 
to tell whether they were pulling apart or only arriving at a 
better understanding. There was sufficient difference of opinion 
to read both ways, but owing to the cheerful playfulness of the 
tone in which it was all expressed, it was hard to determine how 
much either of them really meant. 

Cock pheasants crowed in the coverts as we passed, rabbits ran 
nimbly out of the way. We crossed a limpid trout stream in a 
little wood, and, coming out into the open ground again, found 
ourselves on the edge of the cliff in full view of the sun-smitten 
sea. The many-murmurous voice of ocean was in our ears, the 
vital breath of it upon our cheeks. Eugenia, standing on the 
brink with longing eyes, looked out first over the moving waters 
into the morning mist where the sea-birds revel, then turned to 
Brinkhampton brightly, and asked: “ Did you ever see anything 
like this in Bond Street ?” 

Brinkhampton sighed sentimentally, but wisely held his peace. 
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It was a high cliff upon which we were standing, and there was 
& narrow precipitous winding path, cut out of the chalk and very 
dangerous-looking, running down to the beach. 

“ Let us go back by the sands,” Eugenia exclaimed, our baskets 
being full by this time, and away she went, nimbly as a goat, I 
following without a thought. At the bottom we looked back, 
and discovered Brinkhampton at one of the bends about half-way 
down leaning against the cliff—I had almost said clinging to it. 

“ Anything the matter?” Eugenia cried. 

“‘T’m stuck,” he answered. 

“ How thoughtless of me,” I exclaimed, and ran back to help 
him. He was pale, and clutched my hand eagerly when I offered 
it to him. 

“ You see I have not exaggerated,” he said, dejectedly. ‘I’ve 
no nerve left for anything. I’m used up. It’s high time I 
settled.” 

My hand, however, and also perhaps the now familiar formula, 
helped to restore his confidence, and we got down together pretty 
ereditably. I could see that Brinkhampton expected some sym- 
pathy for his giddiness, but Eugenia was throwing stones into 
the water unconcernedly when we rejoined her, and went on 
without a word as if nothing had happened. Near the house a 
tall good-looking young man of distinguished appearance met us. 

“There’s Saxon,” Eugenia exclaimed when he came in sight, 
and greeted him familiarly, but did not introduce him to Brink- 
hampton. 

I knew him of old, and asked him why he had not been to 
see me. 

“We have had to make the most of this harvest weather,” he 
answered. “But I shall be able to call soon now, I hope, if I 
may.” 

“Yes, do come, Saxon,” Eugenia exclaimed. “There are ever 
so many things I want to consult you about.” 

“ Who was that?” Brinkhampton asked afterwards. 

“Saxon Wake, a friend of my youth,” Eugenia answered lightly. 
“His people have been here as long as we have. They were 
yeoman farmers, but now they own a part of what were our 
estates.” 

“The yokel has passable manners,” Brinkhampton said, patron- 
isingly. ‘I suppose he picks up a little veneer at race-meetings 
and hunt-breakfasts.” 

“The yokel was a wrangler of his year,” Eugenia answered icily. 

Brinkhampton said no more. He had not taken any degree 
himself. 
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VI. 


We had a private letter-bag at the hall which was brought in for 
Eugenia to unlock every morning, and she usually distributed the 
letters herself. That day she took out one among others that 
instantly filled the room with some strong scent of which it was 
reeking. “Ugh!” she exclaimed; “after the open air, how 
coarse this is. Who can it be for? You,’—to Brinkhampton. 
“Tt savours of ‘Society’ to me,—‘ the thick of life,’—‘excitement!’ 
but my rustic nose is unequal to the demands of such an assault. 
Please take it!” 

Brinkhampton glanced at the superscription as she handed him 
the note, and his countenance expressed “ Faugh!” as clearly as 
a countenance can speak. He was about to put the note in his 
pocket, but changed his mind, and laid it beside his plate. It 
had occurred to him that he might draw suggestions of the 
mysterious “ fuller” life of a man from it with which to enhance 
his prestige with. this little country girl. 

“Tt is from Sylvia,” he observed. 

“The burlesque actress?” Eugenia asked. “I suppose you 
know numbers of people of that kind.” 

He smiled complacently. 

“You must find it very different being here with us,” she 
remarked. 

“Of course it is a change,” he confessed. 

“Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully. “But I wonder you can 
endure it, even for a change.” 

“Oh, one would endure a good deal for the sake of some 
people,” he blundered. 

I noticed that the shooting claimed less and less of his attention. 
He did not even make a pretence of going out to-day, and Eugenia 
herself had scarcely paid a visit, or had anyone at the house since 
his arrival, The young man, set in sunshine with an accom- 
paniment of lovely languid autumn weather, had sufficed so far 
for an absorbing interest, but now at last as we loitered in the 
dining-room after lunch she raised that question of What shall we 
do? which usually implies the palling of an old pleasure and a 
desire for something new. 

She was sitting on the sill of one of the wide-open windows 
with her feet on the deep-cushioned window-seat, and as she spoke 
there was a sound of horse’s feet spattering through the gravel 
below. 

“ Here’s Saxon,” she exclaimed with animation. “Saxon! I’m 
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delighted to see you. We want something to do this afternoon. 
Come and consult.” 

“Why not have out the coach, drive to Greenwood Sound, send 
the saddle-horses by the short cut across the fields to wait for you 
there, and race the tide home round Towindard Head,” Saxon 
rejoined from below. “The tide will be just right for the ride if 
you get off in half an hour.” 

“ Excellent!” Eugenia exclaimed. ‘“ But you must come with 
us, Saxon. One gentleman is not enough for two ladies, and 
Lord Brinkhampton does not know the coast. Do ride round 
to the stables and order the coach and despatch Gould with the 
horses while we are putting on our habits. Come, boot and spur, 
my lord,” she called to Brinkhampton as she dragged me from 
the room. 

“He doesn’t look very gracious about it,” she said, as we ran 
upstairs together, “and I expect he'll take an hour to adorn 
himself. I suppose I shall be obliged to let him drive. Saxon 
won't, I know. But I do wonder what kind of a whip he is. If 
he can’t drive, however, he shan’t pretend to, for I don’t believe 
true womanliness consists in letting a man do badly what a 
woman can do well, simply because men generally are more 
accustomed to perform that particular exercise than women are. 
But let us hope he has forgotten to provide himself with the last 
thing in driving gloves. He would never use anything already 
out of date by a season.” 

This last little sarcasm, although playfully uttered, sounded 
significant, but if Brinkhampton had gone down in her estimation 
for any reason, he rose again when it came to offering him the 
reins, by the frank way in which he acknowledged he was no 
whip, and had never been able to handle a team in his life. 

Contrary to our expectation, he was waiting for us in the 
porch when we went down, and was also, wonderful to relate, 
amicably discussing the points of the horses with Saxon. It was 
a smart turn-out, and doubtless the possession of it, by adding 
an important item to other evidences of Eugenia’s many material 
attractions, had improved his humour. 


VII. 


Brinkhampton sat beside Eugenia on the front seat, Saxon and I 
were behind them, and at the back were Baldwin, the old family 
coachman, and a groom with the coach-horn. The horses, dark 
glossy bays with black points, were mettlesome beasts. They 
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danced down the drive as if unaware of the slight encumbrance of 
the coach and its load behind them. It was a wonderful thing to 
see Eugenia, a slender girl, almost standing against her high seat, 
with her feet planted firmly in front of her, controlling the four 
great prancing creatures without apparent effort. One could not 
help calculating what the nerve-power must be behind such ease, 
and what the strength of the sinews which were masked by her 
“ivory skin.” She never looked better than on that occasion. 
Her riding habit, clinging close, showed the perfection of her 
figure. The sun was still hot, and she wore, slightly tilted back, 
a low-crowned white sailor hat, the roundness of which set off the 
delicate oval of her cheeks. Her ripe red lips were slightly 
parted in a smile showing the white teeth between, her eyes 
danced in liquid light; one could trace the course of the blue 
veins beneath the transparent skin, and the fresh air and exertion 
had brought a brilliant colour to her cheeks. But for those with 
the inner eyes that see beneath the surface, there was more about 
her to attract than mere good looks and the ineffable charm of 
youth. There shone in her face the happy spirit that makes 
much of the smallest joy in life, and sees in the most obvious 
admiration of her friends only an evidence of their own good dis- 
positions. There is more beauty than character as a rule in the 
delicate curves and lineless smoothness of a young girl’s face; 
but still, in studying Eugenia, one felt that, for all her soft voice 
and gentle courteous bearing, she was not a person to be trifled 
with. There are natures which may be taught but must not be 
dictated to, and hers was one of those, 

She was, in fact, essentially a modern maiden, richly endowed 
with all womanly attributes, whose value is further enhanced by 
the strength which comes of the liberty to think, and of the 
education out of which is made the material for thought. With 
such women for the mothers of men, the English-speaking races 
should rule the world. 

As he watched her, Brinkhampton’s petty disdain of Saxon the 
yeoman sank into the background of his consciousness. One 
could see his countenance expand until he looked superlatively 
happy, as his delight in her loveliness gained upon him. 

And Saxon, sitting beside me with his arms folded, thought- 
fully watched her too, but there was a somewhat sad expression 
on his handsome face. They had been playfellows, but still he 
saw in Brinkhampton only what was appropriate to her station 
in the way of a suitor, and there was no bitterness in him. It 
was what he had all along prepared himself to be resigned to 
eventually. Brinkhampton himself was not so proudly conscious 
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of the difference of position as Saxon was; but Brinkhampton 
was accustomed to consider only his own interests in regard 
to women, and naturally assumed that Saxon was equally 
inferior. 

It was ten miles from Towindard Hall to Greenwood Sound, 
but the horses seemed to have covered the ground in no time, for 
it was still early in the afternoon when we halted in a shady lane 
between the river on our left, seen through a frame of foliage, 
and a high bank on our right, a green bank dotted with clumps 
of fern, and crowned with trees, beneath which sheep were quietly 
browsing. No one would have suspected that we were in the 
near neighbourhood of the treacherous ocean and a dangerous 
shore. There was a deep glow as of approaching sunset upon the 
placid river,a babble of birds in the trees above us, and some- 
where unseen a cock crowed cheerily at intervals. The horses, 
only refreshed apparently by their ten miles’ scamper, pawed the 
ground impatiently, tossed their heads till the harness jingled, 
and, recognising their stable companions who were already await- 
ing us under the trees with their saddles on, saluted them with 
loud neighs joyously. 

“We must make tea here, there is plenty of time,” said Saxon, 
as he clambered down. 

“Oh, how delightful!” Eugenia exclaimed. “I forgot all 
about tea. You always remember everything, Saxon.” 

She threw down the reins. 

“Come,” she said to Brinkhampton, “come and collect sticks.” 

Brinkhampton went of necessity, but he was not one of those 
men who readily adapt themselves to any position, and as he 
picked up the sticks his whole attitude was awkwardly con- 
descending, and he evidently did not agree when Eugenia con- 
tended that it was half the fun on these expeditions to do all that 
kind of thing for one’s self. I saw that she observed how he 
picked up the sticks by their driest ends, and held them away 
from him daintily; but her countenance remained unrufiled, and I 
could not tell if she saw anything ludicrous in such extreme 
fastidiousness. Stooping made Brinkhampton red in the face, 
and giddy, and he had to stop frequently to recover himself, and 
always when he did so, he looked about him haughtily as if he 
were asking nature to be so good as to observe that a Peer of the 
Realm was picking up sticks. 

We soon had a big fire blazing in the shade, and while we were 
waiting for-the kettle to boil, we lolled about on cushions taken 
from the coach, and by degrees were gained upon by the enchant- 
ing day, the heavenly quiet, and the associations of the place, so 
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that insensibly our modern mood slipped from us, the charm of 
ancient days was on us, and we found ourselves a prey to thoughts 
of that which is not seen or known, but only felt. 

“Ts this Greenwood Sound?” Brinkhamptom said suddenly. 

“Yes,” Eugenia answered, “and when I am here I am always 
overpowered with a strange feeling of remoteness. It is as if my 
kindred claimed me—not as if they came to me here, but as if 
they took me to themselves—to their own times. This is a spot 
which has been specially sanctified by the sins of my ancestors.” 

Brinkhampton asked her if she were superstitious. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, in a surprised tone. “I never 
thought about it.” Then she reflected a little. “ But certainly,” 
she added, “no son of the house has ever succeeded.” 

“ Are these church lands then?” Brinkhampton asked. 

“No, the tradition is older than that,” she said. “By the 
way, isn’t it evident they worshipped the Evil One of old? 
Their cursings were so effectual, while their blessings were of 
such small avail. But, Saxon, tell the tale. You know it 
best.” 

“The country folks hereabouts preserve it in ballads,” he 
answered unaflectedly. ‘They give the vague date of hundreds 
of years ago, when Towindard Hall was a castle owned by a 
miserly old earl. He was a direct ancestor of yours, as you know, 
and he had an only daughter whom he meant to barter for gold to 
the highest bidder when she should be old enough to marry. She 
was a girl ‘of magnificent physique, with a spirit as fine as her 
form and features, and moreover she was dowered, says the legend, 
with caution, and the gift of silence, so that, when at last her 
father ordered her to prepare to marry a man she had hardly seen, 
and was not prepossessed by, she held her peace instead of raising 
useless objections, and waited until she should know more of him. 
It does not say that she ever really disliked him, but at that time 
aman had to have as much physical courage as he has nowa- 
days to have moral courage to recommend him to a girl——” 

“ A man must have both,” Eugenia put in, decidedly. 

“Well, at any rate,” Saxon pursued, “from what your an- 
cestress saw of Lord Willoughby, her suitor, before they were 
married, she shrewdly suspected that he was a coward, ‘ unmeet 
with me to wed,’ as the ballad says; but there was no getting out 
of the match, she being her father’s chattel and entirely at his 
disposal. She determined, however, that before she settled down 
for life with the man, she would test his courage just to see who 
should be master ; so she stipulated that on their wedding-day, he 
should let her drive him from Greenwood Sound (where we are 
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now), to Willoughby Chase (his place), by Towindard Head. He 
refused her nothing, the ballad says : 


“The day broke cloudy, the wind was high, 
The storm-clouds fought in a murky sky, 
The wild waves whitened the sands with scud, 
The sunset brightened the sky with blood. 
O wild! Ovwild! Ah, well-a-day! 
Does the bridegroom note that the bride is gay ? 


“The chariot stood at the castle door, 
The hinds were holding the horses four, 
The storm wind tosses the horses’ manes, 
The bride has gathered the fluttering reins. 
O wild! Owild! Ah, well-a-day! 
Does the bridegroom note that the bride is gay ? 


“From Greenwood Sound to Willoughby Chase, 
By Towindard Head in a chariot race, 
Four horses racing the rising tide, 
A white-faced bridegroom, a desp’rate bride. 
O wiid! Ovwild! Ah, well-a-day! 
For the gale blows fierce in Towindard Bay. 


“* Now, good, my lord, though art pledged to race, 
From Greenwood Sound to Willoughby Chase, 
To race the tide round Towindard Head, 
But methinks though art frighted, my lord,’ she said. 
O wild! Owild! Ah, well-a-day! 

“* Crouch down on your knees at my feet and pray.’ 


“ At Willoughby Chase there was dole that night, 
The bride has arrived all scared and white, 
And the four black steeds have reached the shore, 
But the bridegroom cometh again no more. 
‘O wild! Owild! Ah, well-a-day! 
Lord Willoughby sleeps in Towindard Bay.” 


“She had drowned him then,” Brinkhampton exclaimed. 

“So it was eventually supposed,” Eugenia answered easily. It 
is customary to assume a modest tone with regard to the crimes 
committed by our remote ancestors, and not to boast about them 
on account of their misdeeds, however, narrowly they may have 
escaped hanging, and Eugenia always alluded to this one in the 
most becomingly casual manner. “She was not suspected of 
having done so at first, however,” she pursued. “It was believed 
to have been an ‘accident, and so it may have been, for my 
greatest great-grandmother was evidently one of those people of 
strongly marked character and independent habits, around whose 
names all kinds of stories collect by degrees, until at last there 
‘are so many that they must have done something notable on 
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every day of their lives in order to accomplish such an amount. 
By Lord Willoughby’s death she became mistress of Willoughby 
Chase, and as she inherited Towindard also, she was in a powerful 
position for the times. She married again and became my 
ancestress, but of her second husband, my ancestor, nothing is 
known except that there was such a person. He was apparently 
one of those people who don’t count.” 

“ And is that all?” said Brinkhampton. 

“No,” Eugenia answered, “ the most important part is yet to 
come. According to the story, everything succeeded with my 
remarkable ancestress during her life, but on her death-bed she 
was seen to be in sore distress of mind, and at last she sent for a 
priest, but exactly what she confessed to him was never revealed, 
only it was observed that, when he left her, his eyes were wild 
and his cheeks were pale. And it is known that he had laid what 
he thought to be a curse on one daughter of the family in every 
generation. A celibate priest naturally did not understand 
women ; he thought property and power would be a bane to us, 
so he condemned one of us to inherit the estates always, until 
such time as we should discover how to remove the curse.” 

“ And you have not done so yet?” Brinkhampton said. 

“Nobody has ever tried that I know of,” Eugenia answered 
naively. “It’s rather hard on the boys, but if it had not been 
for the curse, there probably would not have been any property 
by this time.” 

“Churchman’s justice is peculiar,’ I interjected. “I can’t see 
upon what principle the unoffending innocents were condemned 
to death.” 

“But there was some sense in the penance which the priest 
prescribed for your ancestress,” Saxon pursued. ‘“ He condemned 
her to drive her wild black horses against the rising tide with her 
cowering bridegroom crouching at her feet forever, or until such 
time as her troubled spirit should be released by one of her 


descendants— 
“ And so forevermore 
Aiong the shore 
She hears the swift wild surges roar, 
Forevermore she urges 
Hot headstrong steeds to brave the roaring surges. 
With tightened traces 
Full speed she races— 
And those who ride 
Shall hear their thund’ring rush against the rising tide.” 


“But has anyone ever heard them ?” Brinkhampton objected. 
“We all have,” I answered, whereupon he looked mystified 
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because he did not consider me superstitious—nor was he, oh, 
dear no, not a bit! 

This broke the spell. The tea was ready, and tea with cream 
and cakes and ravenous appetites brought us back incontinently 
to the most sceptical mood of our own day. 

“But what exactly are we going to do?” Brinkhampton asked. 

“Oh, just race the tide round Towindard Head,” Eugenia 
answered casually. “If we are there first we shall get round 
easily, and find ourselves near home, but if the sea is before us, 
it complicates matters. What about the weather, Baldwin? 
Here in the hollow it seems to be perfectly stagnant.” 

The old man looked up at the sky, and then out over the river 
through the gap in the greenery which formed a frame for the 
shining sluggish water. 

“There'll be no sea on to-day, missie,” he answered deliberately. 

“ You're coming with us?” said Eugenia. 

*“ Ah’m certainly comin’ wi’ you, missie,” he answered decidedly. 

The servants had had their tea by this time, and were pre- 
paring to take back the coach. 

We mounted our horses. 

“T suppose you can calculate the state of the tide pretty 
accurately,” Brinkhampton remarked as he settled Eugenia in 
her saddle. I might have been mistaken, but I thought I 
detected a shade of anxiety in his voice. 

“No, that is the difficulty,” Eugenia replied. “The weather 
affects it. Sometimes it is a rushing race-horse, white-crested 
and impetuous, and sometimes it is a crawling snake, equally 
swift, you know, but insidious. You are caught before you 
suspect there is danger.” | 

“I suppose you love the sea,” he rejoined, in a tone’ which 
affected to be as casual as her own. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I also loathe it. I look upon it 
as a treacherous enemy to be outwitted, and dote upon its 
changeful beauty all the same.” 

We were off now, down the winding lane. The green bank was 
behind us, grey sand-dunes were on either side, ahead was the 
desolate wide waste of shore, and far out, under a low and 
leaden sky; little bright sapphire wavelets, scarcely flecked with 
foam, crisped and broke with baby impotence upon the sand. 
The scene was solemn in its dreariness, but not depressing. 
Some suggestions of boundless space are more elevating than the 
mountains, Away to our right the flat shore shot up suddenly 
into precipitous clifis, and these, curving out with a fine sweep 
scawards, resulted abruptly in the towering promontory which 
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it was our object to ride round. But between us and it there 
were miles of desolation. 

Our horses were now being tried by the ruts of the heavy cart 
track which formed the only road across the sand-dunes. 

“This is slow going,” said Eugenia, “but I warn you they will 
pull like mad the moment we are on firm sand ; so sit tight.” 

The warning was not unnecessary. A few more struggles, then 
suddenly their feet were free of the heaviness, and, feeling the 
resistance of the firm sand, they plunged about excitedly, and 
then set off in a frantic gallop—pitapat, pitapat, pitapat, the 
hoofs beat rhythmically. We were well away now, with the sea 
on our left, the land on our right, and on in front, looming 
gigantic through the haze, Towindard Head— 


“ Onward and northward fierce and fleet, 
* * . * 7 * 


As if life and death were in it! 
*Tis a glorious race, a race against time, 
A thousand to one we win it.” 


The sea-sweet air was wildly exhilarating. Even the horses 
seemed seized upon by the gladness there is in rapid motion and 
in windswept spaces. Every face was eager now. I felt I 
should shout aloud upon the slightest provocation— 


“This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be: 
And such was this wild ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows——” 


Our gallop was checked by a sudden wild commotion. I was 
aware of old Baldwin shouting something, of Saxon spurring 
on ahead of me, of Brinkhampton’s horse floundering, of a 
scared look on his face, of Eugenia catching his reins, giving her 
own horse its head, and swinging her heavy whip with sounding 
slashes. The horses responded gallantly, plunging and straining. 
I don’t know if we all shouted encouragement, but it seemed only 
an instant till the incident was over, and we were off again, 
tearing along in a body, having swerved inland considerably. 
When the pace relaxed, Brinkhampton wiped his forehead. 
“What was it ?” he asked. 

“The outer edge of the quicksand,” Eugenia answered. “It 
shifts. The last time it was here where we are now, and I 
thought we were giving it a wide berth to-day. Forgive me for 
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touching your reins. There was such a racket, I despaired of 
making you hear, and you were pulling right into it. Look at 
the horses, poor brates, how terrified they are! It would be 
humane to pull them up for a breathing space”—she looked on 
ahead, then added significantly, “if there were time.” 

So far we had been keeping a middle course between the sea and 
shore, but now we began to bear down towards the water. The horses 
glanced suspiciously this way and that, ready to shy or swerve on 
the least occasion. They kept their ears pricked too, or laid them 
back in a nervous way, and were foaming at their mouths; and 
every now and then they broke ont of the steady canter at which 
we were endeavouring to keep them in order to save them for a 
big spurt, if necessary, towards the end of the race, into a gallop 
which would soon have become a wild stampede had we not held 
them well in hand. But in the midst of these efforts, whilst I was 
altogether intent upon them, and without the slightest warning, 
my horse made an awkward stumble, which sent me gracefully 
circling from my saddle to a safer seat on the sand. Old Baldwin, 
seeing what was coming, had roared: “ Look out!” but not in 
time to save me. 

Brinkhampton, being on in front, did not see what had hap- 
pened, and his shattered nerves, shaken already by horror of the 
quicksand, betrayed him. The moment he heard the shout, with- 
out waiting to see what was wrong, he let his horse go, and gal- 
loped on some distance, leaving us to our fate. 

“is ludship ’e doan’t like yer wickstands an’ yer ghosteses,” old 
Baldwin chuckled, as he picked me up. 

But Brinkhampton had discovered his mistake by this time, and 
was cantering back to us with a deprecating look on his face like 
that of a diffilent schoolboy who finds he has done the wrong 
thing and is covered with confusion. The expression suited him, 
and, being a splendid horseman, he looked so handsome as he 
approached Eugenia, that I thought with a qualm: “She will 
pity him.” 

‘My horse is very nervous,” he said, apologetically. , 

She glanced down at the horse’s feet, and then looked straight 
before her without a word, her air of calm indifference being 
exactly the same as she had worn when Brinkhampton and I 
joined her after he had been stuck on the cliff, and found her 
watching the stones she was throwing make ducks and drakes on 
the water. On this occasion her demeanour so disconcerted Brink- 
hampton that he lost his head, and contradicted himself as soon 
as he had spoken. 

“ZT thought it was a signal to double,” he said to me. 
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“No, it was not a signal,” I answered, “but a stone which my 
horse apparently mistook for a bit of seaweed.” 

We had moved on again, and were close to the water’s edge by 
this time. The monstrous sea, oily and waveless, crawled up in 
great irregular curves over the shining sand. The horses kept 
their eyes fixed on the incoming stream in frightened anticipation, 
and leaned away from it, as if ready to swerve if the horrid thing 
should touch them. Now and then, so insidious and imperceptible 
was its oncoming, we found ourselves surrounded, and our startled 
steeds strained away for the shore, prancing and splashing till 
they churned the flint-coloured shallows white with foam. A few 
more minutes would bring us abreast of the great overhanging 
cliffs, and the space between the sea and shore was narrowing 
always, so that presently we should be forced up under them. A 
certain gravity had settled upon us, there was a look of expecta- 
tion on our faces, and we pulled up abreast of each other involun- 
tarily, Baldwin and all. 

“TI confess I always feel awed,” I said, with an ungasy little 
laugh, but Eugenia did not appear to hear me. She was sitting 
straight, with her head held high, and her eyes wide open, listening 
intently. 

“Why awed?” Brinkhampton asked. 

“The ghosts, my lud,” old Baldwin ejaculated. 

Brinkhampton looked about him with a superior smile, and cer- 
tainly anything more unlike a suitable setting as a preparation for 
ghosts than this slumberous autumn afternoon, with its stagnant 
tranquillity of sky and sea and shore, could not have been 
arranged ; but the inappropriate is often as astounding as the 
unexpected. 

And now suddenly in the distance, coming apparently from 
under the cliffs, there arose a dull, muffled, thudding sound. The 
horses noticed it as soon as we did, and pricked their ears in- 
quiringly. They had been going at an easy canter, but in order 
to gratify their curiosity they relaxed their pace, and instantly 
the sound ceased. The sudden silence startled them as a noise 
might have done, and with one accord they bounded forward, 
Brinkhampton being nearly unseated by the unexpected move, 
and instantly the thudding recommenced, drew nearer, and swelled 
into the unmistakable throb of galloping hoofs on sand. It was 
as if a troop of cavalry had charged us in the rear and was just 
upon us to ride us down. The horses broke into a frantic gallop, 
and Brinkhampton rising to it, turned his head and looked back 
with straining eyes, first over one shoulder and then over the 
other; but there was nothing to be scen even when the sound 
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was just upon us, deafening us. It came with a rush, touching 
us as it were, and that instant it was over. The horses stared 
right and left, at the same time slackening their pace, and we 
realised a strange blank as of an empty space in that region of 
consciousness upon which the thundering hoofs had sounded. 

Brinkhampton was the first to speak, after gazing up at the 
tall cliffs critically: “I suppose it is an echo,” he said, looking 
hard at us each in turn as if he expected us to deny it. ‘And the 
legend was probably invented to account for the echo,” he 
added. { 

“ But the echo does not account for the death of the sons of my 
house,” Eugenia objected drily. 

From this point on, however, there was no time for talk. 

“Tf we're to get round Towindaed ’ead we mun ride, missie,” 
old Baldwin decided. 

“ And if we don’t get round?” Brinkhampton asked. 

“We must climb the cliff or take our chance with the horses,” 
Eugenia answered quietly. “Baldwin, we lead,” she said, and 
the old man rede on with her on the off-side, beaming. Eugenia 
on the alert, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, her excite- 
ment well-contained beneath a steady calm exterior, was lovely to 
behold in her youth and strength as she passed on in front, and set 
the pace. It was racing*speed now, going against the tide full- 
tilt. We could measure the rate at which we were going by the 
lumbering look of the sea-birds’ flight above us— 


“Tis a glorious race, a race against time, 
A thousand to ore we win it!” 


The keen salt air through which we were rushing, meeting us 
full in the face, had freshened us at first, but now all at once I 
became aware of a change in it, and quite suddenly, as it seemed 
to me, the sea-voice sounded muffled. The change in the air was 
from dry to damp. The gauze veil on my hat was dripping. I 
looked up to see how far we were from the headland. The 
headland had disappeared—no, though, that must be it up in the 
air yonder, up above us in the clouds—no, again. I could see 
now. lunderstood. As the tide flowed in, moisture rose to the 
surface of the sand, making the whole wide expanse into a 
mirror, and it had seemed at the first glance as if the sky had 
come down to look at its own reflection in this; but what had 
deceived me was a light white curtain of mist, drawn up by the 
heat till it was caught in a cold current of air which condensed it 
into a fog that was rapidly gathering density and would presently 
envelop us. I was behind Eugenia, but could see by her attitude 
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that she also was peering into the distance intently, and as she 
did so she raised her heavy whip and held it suspended over her 
horse’s flank. 

Baldwin was standing up in his stirrups and keeping his sharp 
old eyes about him. “Stick to the sea, missie,” he commanded 
in his hoarse voice, “stick to the sea for your life.” 

We met the mist and plunged into it. There was no fancy 
work about the horses’ paces now. They had buckled-to in sober 
earnest, with ears laid back and heads stretched out, and anxious 
eyes that no longer glanced askance at the treacherous water, but 
strained on into the mist as intelligently as our own. It was the 
snake-sea to-day, swift but deceptive. The fog had gained on the 
headland by this time ; the nearer we approached the less we saw 
of it. 

“For your life, missie, for your life,” old Baldwin kept 
muttering mechanically, and the hoarse growl mingled with the 
mighty murmur of ocean appropriately: “ For your life, missie, 
for your life.” 

We were well mounted, but it had been a long spin and some of 
it was heavy going, and now the horses began to flag perceptibly. 
Eugenia swung her whip over her head and brought it down 
swish relentlessly. The horse responded with a bound, and the 
others, animated by the effort, followed his example. 

“Surely that is the head?” Eugenia cried. We looked up 
simultaneously. Something certainly loomed black above us. 

“Stick to the sea, missie, stick to the sea-side for your life,” 
old Baldwin roared. There were ridges of rock all about here 
under the cliffs that would have cost us many precious minutes 
had we come upon them. 

Eugenia went boldly on, but we were late. Splash—helter- 
skelter—the horses were scattering the shallow water now and 
inclined to baulk; but down came that relentless whip again 
and again, we following the example, and once more the 
mettlesome brutes responded gallantly. And now there was less 
helter-skelter and less splash. The leaders were up to their 
knees. Were we silent? Were we shouting? That last wave 
washed up to our girths. That last wave was a seventh wave. 
Count six more slowly. Supposing they are taken off their feet 
by the next, could they swim with us? Brinkhampton’s horse 
staggered on the slippery bottom which was stony here, mine 
slipped too—ugh! what a sickening sensation! Now he went 
down, and the water came up cold about me. Ugh, again— 
splutter! what a ducking. 

Silence had settled upon us—the panting silence of suspense. 
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It was touch and go whether the horses would be washed away or 
not. All at once, however, I noticed a change in the tenseness of 
Eugenia’s attitude. Surely she is bearing away to the right—she 
is out of the water—we are following—we are splashing through 
shallows again—are ceasing to splash. ‘The ,horses find firm 
footing and start away of their own accord ,for a final spurt of 
relief. We are out of the fog, and there is the coach waiting for 
us. Eugenia pulled up, threw her reins on.her horse’s neck, 
dismounted, and stood, smiling and satisfied, but wet through. 

“We shall catch our death of cold if we have far to go in these 
clothes,” Brinkhampton exclaimed, impatient of this discomfort. 

“Pooh! salt water will do you no harm,” Eugenia rejoined. 

“That was a near un, missie,” old Baldwinj observed. “Ah 
thowt it were all oop wi’ us twicest.” 

“It was one of our best, I think,’ Eugenia answered, “and I 
was agreeably surprised, for I was afraid it,was going to be tame.” 
She was all animation, and when we had taken our seats on the 
coach in the same order as before, she addressed Brinkhampton in 
the bantering tone they used to each other as a;rule; “ Now tell 
me,” she said, “after this, do you still pretend ,to offer me in 
exchange the vitiated air of your great wicked city, and the 
modest pleasure of a ride in the Row, or{of being driven on a 
coach by way of squalid Hammersmith and pretentious Chiswick 
to eat without appetite at a tawdry hotel in Richmond ? ” 


Vill. 


The next morning, early, I was writing in my room upstairs 
with the windows wide open, when I suddenly became aware of an 
altercation between Eugenia and Brinkhampton on the lawn 
below. 

They went off together, however, with every evidence of cordial 
agreement between them; so much so, indeed, that I sat on the 
window-sill long after they had crossed the lawn and disappeared 
among the trees, once more weighing the probabilities, and 
wondering if she would accept him. 

When they returned together to lunch, I could see that some- 
thing had happened, but as they were both flushed and both 
looked discomfited, I fancied there had only been a rather more 
serious dispute than usual. 

Directly lunch was over, however, Briukhampton announced 
that he was going to order his man to pack. 

. “Are you off then?” I asked. 
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“Yes, I’m off,” he answered doggedly. 

“Now why should you go?” Eugenia exclaimed. 

“T can only stay here on one condition,” he said with severity. 

“Well, that is the only condition on which I can’t ask you to 
stay,” she answered instantly. “ But I do think you are stupid 
to give up your shooting on that account.” 

“You don’t appreciate my feelings,” he said with a hurt air. 

“I hope I do,’ she answered. She rose from the table as she 
spoke, brushed a crumb from the front of her dress, and quietly 
left the room. 

Then Brinkhampton looked hard and inquiringly at me. “I 
can’t think you have prejudiced her against me,” he said. 

“T should hope not,” was my dry response. 

“But have you said anything about me to her?” 

“As much as I have said about her to you.” 

“ Next to nothing, that is—then how does she know?” 

“Tf she does know anything about you, she must have arrived 
at it by some process of induction,” I answered, not able to imagine 
what she could know. 

“Well, I think you might have warned me,” he exclaimed, and 
then began to pace the room with agitated steps. 

“T am afraid I have been to blame,” I retorted ironically. “It 
would doubtless have pleased you better if I had told you all I 
know about her opinions and character, while carefully concealing 
from her all that I know about yours.” 

“A girl has no business to have opinions of any kind ; she should 
adopt her husband’s when she marries,” Brinkhampton ejaculated. 
“Nothing but mischief comes of women thinking for themselves. 
She would have accepted me but for her opinions.” He reflected 
a little upon this, frowning portentously, and then broke out 
again: “I’ve been regularly taken in! I gave her the credit of 
being a nice little English country girl, qaite uninformed, and 
here I find her old in ideas already ; and, worst of all, advanced. 
She didn’t tell me coarsely in so many words to my face that I'm 
not good enough for her, but, by Jove! that is what she meant. 
She says she always thinks of me as a sort of man out of a novel 
by Ouida. What on earth have you all been doing to let her read 
such bucks ?” 

“Jt was an old uncle of hers, an ex-guardsman of your own 
corps, by the way,” I rejoined, “who first introduced her to that 
kind of literature. He used to give Eugenia Ouida’s books as 
they came out, with the emphatic comment, ‘She shows ’em up! 
she shows ’em up!’ and Eugenia, after careful study of them, has 
drawn her own conclusious.” 
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He pondered upon this also for a little, and then resumed, “ By 
Jove! I was astounded! What do you think she said to me, 
right out plump? ‘I have no taste for nursing,’ she said, ‘and 
you are so delicate.’ ‘Delicate!’ I exclaimed in astonishment. 
‘Well, you require to begin your day on wine, you know, she 
said. ‘I don’t require it, I take it because I like it, I said. ‘Oh, 
then you are self-indulgent,’ she rejoined, as quick as thought, 
‘and if you are so much so now, the weakness will grow upon you 
to a quite dangerous extent by-and-by, and gout and bad temper 


will be the order of the day.’ She said it lightly, but, by Jove! 
she meant it.” 


“Then she has rejected you?” 

“Emphatically! Yet she doesn’t see why I shouldn’t stay and 
finish the shooting!” 

“ And why not if it amuses her to have you here?” 

He looked at me in tragic disgust. ‘‘ Would you have me stay 
here simply for her amusement ?” he thundered, 

“Certainly,” I said. “It is merely a turning of the tables. 
You came here simply for your own benefit, and in return the 
least you can do is to stay if it pleases her to ask you.” 


“You have a nice consideration, both of you, for my feelings!” 
he exclaimed. 


“Your what, Brinkhampton ?” I asked, laughing. 
He stood before me a moment, trying to annibilate me with a 
look, and then stalked straight out of the room. 


IX. 

“So you have rejected him ?” I said when next I saw Eugenia. 

She was taken aback at first. 

“So he has told you,” she ejaculated. ‘ Weil, I wonder if he 
thought I should be mean enough to betray him! I asked him 
to stay on simply because I didn’t want you to suspect that I had 
had to humiliate him by refusing him. It is hateful to hurt 
people’s feelings. Besides, as a guest, I like him. And, further, 
it is good for that kind of man to be with ladies.” 

“Then you are by way of elevating his tastes if possible?” 

“Oh, by all means. My principle is to do anything honourable 
for that kind of man but marry him.” 

I was silent, and she reflected for a little, then broke out 
again: “He said I did not appreciate his feelings, but indeed I 
think I do—debts, difficulties, debilitated nerves, and everything 
else that went to make up his motive for marrying me. Why, 
when I engage a servant, he has to have a character.” 
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“ Nevertheless, I think he cares for you in his own way. He 
told me he had found his ideal in you.” 

“Very likely,” she answered. “But before one can feel 
flattered by such an assertion, it is necessary to know what his 
ideal is—a nice quiet little thing, I fancy, with lots of money, 
and no inconvenient intellectual capacity.” 

I could not help smiling, she had gauged him so exactly. 

“But he is not my ideal at all,” she pursued. “I want Sir 
Galahad, and Society provides me with Gawain, or Lancelot at 
the best, when all my longing is for ‘ the blameless king.’ ” 

“T wonder where you will find your ideal!” 

“In Saxon Wake,” she answered instantly. “ Bit by bit his 
family have been developing every quality in which my own was 
deficient. For hundreds of years the two have been living here 
side by side, ours slowly deteriorating, losing by degrees much of 
what they possessed, his, by their virtues, as gradually acquiring 
what we lost. Compare Saxon’s father with Uncle Paul, for 
instance! and Saxon’s career with Lord Brinkhampton’s! not to 
mention their respective abilities. Give me him for a husband!” 

“Whom?” said Saxon himself, coming round the corner. 

“You,” she blurted out, turning crimson. ‘“ Why don’t you 
care for me, Saxon?” she went on desperately—on the in-for-a 
penny-in-for-a-pound principle, I suppose. “Why won’t you ask 
me to marry you? But I know. You will leave me lonely and 
miserable for all my life just because I am richer than you are.” 
She wrung her hands as she spoke, and the young man, who had 
stopped short, flushed and turned pale, looking from her to me in 
confusion. 


“T hope he has more sense,” I cried, flinging the words at him 
as I fled. 


X. 

When I returned to the house, there was a carriage at the door, 
and I found Brinkhampton ready to depart. 

“T suppose there is really no chance for me?” he said, in the 
dubious tone of one who is still venturing to hope. 

“No, none,” I answered. ‘ Eugenia has just proposed to 
Saxon Wake, and I left her trying to persuade him to accept her. 
It seems that he has some scruples on account of the difference of 
wealth and position.” 

“Good Lord!” Brinkhampton ejaculated, quite forgetting 
himself. “If this is your modern maiden, then give me a good 
old-fashioned womanly woman, who knows nothing and cares less 
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so long as you put her in a good position and let her have lots of 
money. But”—he looked hard at me—* you are joking, surely.” 

* No, I am not,” I said. 

“And you approve. I can see you do.” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered, “ under the circumstances.” 

The roar of the rolling spheres, astronomers say, is so tre- 
mendous as to be beyond the hearing of our mortal ears; and so 
the sudden upward impulse of the human race in this our day, as 
shown in the attitude of women, is beyond the earthbound com- 
prehension of most men. Brinkhampton could conceive of nothing 
more eligible for a husband than a man of good manners with a 
fine position. He stood for some seconds looking down at his 
boots after I had spoken, as if considering, but nothing came of it 
except another withering glance, the last token with which he 
favoured me—poor fellow, as Eugenia said. 

We were standing beside a table in the hall on which his covert 
coat lay, and now he picked it up, put on his hat, took one last 
look round as if bidding farewell to the comfortable possessions 
he had been so confident of making his own, then walked straight 
out, got into the carriage without another word, and was driven 
away. 

And now I hear he says the most unpleasant things about 
myself and Mrs. Saxon Wake, but happily Eugenia’s maternal 
duties are too all-engrossing to allow her to trouble herself about 
idle gossip from that section of society which, as her Uncle Paul 
maintains, “ Ouida shows up.” 

Knowing the curious fatality which had befallen the sons of 
her family ever since that legendary curse was pronounced upon 
them, I had a horrid qualm one day as I sat watching her playing 
with her baby-boy. 

“ He looks strong enough,” slipped from me inadvertently. 

Eugenia smiled. 

“You are thinking about the curse,” she said. “I have 
thought a great deal about it myself since this young gentleman 
arrived, and I believe I see the mistake we women have all made 
in the choice of our husbands. It is a universal mistake. We 
admired mere animal courage in a man, which is only one form of 
courage, instead of requiring moral courage, which includes every 
other kind—until I came. But I chose my husband for his moral 
qualities.” 

“Then perhaps you haye——” 

“Tam sure I have,” she concluded. “I have removed the curse 
_ unawares.” 














Theophile Gautier. 


os 


TatorHiLE GAUTIER became a journalist because he could not 
afford to remain a poet. It was a long struggle, but it ended in 
his being unable to close his eyes to the fact that nowhere was 
poetry considered otherwise than an agreeable pastime worthy 
of no serious acknowledgment, and assuredly no pecuniary 
recompense. 

One hears a good deal in France of the encouragement given to 
literature and the arts, but the service rendered to authors and 
painters has justly been called, by one of them, a groundless 
boast. 

The poor, the sick, the unhappy, stretch out their hands in 
vain, and those who are in full vigour are not asked what work 
best suits the quality of their talent—what it gives them pleasure 
to do—but are condemned as surely as possible to some un- 
congenial task which enervates and exhausts, whilst barely 
yielding means of subsistence. 

Through all the political changes of the day no dynasty could 
find a place for the author borne down to inferior work by sheer 
necessity, and prevented from spreading his wings for the want 
of daily bread. Le pauvre Théo, as he often called himself, had 
personal friends amongst the legislators in the Second Empire 
and the Second Republic; but however greatly governments may 
differ in other respects, they are generally of one mind with regard 
to literary impecuniosity. 

It was the time of the Romanticists—the time of the Cénacle— 
that celebrated social reunion which was formed of all the choicest 
spirits of the time: men whose names became famous in every 
rank of contemporary art, whose aim was perfect literary freedom, 
comprehending no limits, no prohibitions, no proprieties ; whose 
creed was summed up by Victor Hugo in the words, “ Whatever is 
really true and beautiful is everywhere true and beautiful”; and 
who, moreover, were bound together in such close intimacy and 
warm affection as would seem of itself in our own less impression- 
able day to deserve the epithet of romanticism. 
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Fine wits, fine poets, fine painters, who in the first flush of 
youth had known feelings and produced works never afterwards 
equalled, could not forget in all their after-life those days of pure 
enthusiasm where self-interest had no place, and it was seriously 
believed that one could live on art. 

A member of the Cénacle was everywhere conspicuous by locks 
descending to the waist, long flowing beard, fantastic moustaches, 
scarlet doublet, and Spanish cloak. Gautier, whose pallid face 
and passionate dark eyes announced the fonds méridional he was 
always proud to acknowledge, was said to look like one of the 
Abencerages gone astray in the midst of civilisation, and scarcely 
less singular in appearance were others of the brotherhood—the 
sculptor David, Alfred de Musset, the melancholy historian 
Rabbe, and the chief figure of the group, imposing, colossal, 
“notre grand Victcr.” 

Gautier never spoke of the Cénacle without emotion, and in a 
letter to one of his old companions he wrote: “ Twenty-seven years 
already separate me from that time, and the memory of it is as 
fresh as the memory of yesterday ; the impression of enchantment 
is never effaced—from the banishment where one treads on all 
the thorns and stones of the road one turns a sad gaze back to 
the lost Paradise! So much happiness could not last; to be 
young, intelligent, to love one another, to comprehend and discuss 
every description of art—what better life could be conceived ? 
And those who have lived it retain a picture that can never fade.” 

Of a surety such happiness could not last. Each had to follow 
the separate path indicated by choice or necessity, but in spite of 
the inevitable separation, the little band of originals remained 
faithful to. the last moment of their lives with a warmth of attach- 
ment no amount of time could abate. 

When Victor Hugo, after many years of exile, returned to 
France, Gautier was asked if he had seen him. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. . 

“ How did you find him?” was the next question, and Gautier 
said— 

“ Délicieux !” 

Even the widest difference of opinion, even conflicting interests 
could not disturb their friendship; witness the literary battle 
between author and publisher when Maxime Du Camp insisted on 
the suppression of some realistic passages in ‘Madame Bovary,’ 
and Flaubert refused to part with them in a sort of fury. 

“But we were bound together,” said Maxime, “and nothing 
could separate us.” 

In the year 1836, Gautier, already well known in the literary 
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world, was offered the post of art critic to the Press, edited by 
Emile de Girardin. Nothing could have been more irksome and 
unsatisfactory to the poet, whose true vocation was to speak the 
langue immortelle strange to common mortals. Nevertheless, 
here, as elsewhere, he displayed qualities of a very high order, 
well knowing that his articles were swallowed up and lost in the 
weekly “copy.” He used to say, “The journal disappears and is 
forgotten, the book only is important”; but a regular and assured 
income had become a necessity to him, not only for his own 
support, but for many who were dependent upon him, or who at 
all events claimed a right to his earnings. Had he been able to 
choose his own subjects, papers of considerable value and interest 
might have been added to his already published essays, for he was 
himself a capable artist ; but as the exhibition of pictures took 
place only once a year, the theatrical notices, which had hitherto 
passed through many hands without satisfying the editor, were 
imposed upon him, and it became his laborious and difficult task 
to discuss the merits of pieces which, for the most part, possessed 
no merits at all. 

Placing himself in the position of the unlucky playwright, to 
speak the truth and nothing but the truth was to him a painful, 
almost impossible duty. Wherever he could praise it was a dif- 
ferent matter—* Il est si douw de lover,” he would say with charac- 
teristic gentleness; but in all the articles worked out with so 
much laborious distaste there was never a word betraying the 
least ill-will or irritation. He executed his tasks with all the 
coolness of a good workman, but what he had to endure is only to 
be imagined by those whose position is the same. He was 
besieged by authors, actors, and managers; the favour of his good 
word was solicited on every side. He was exhorted to visit 
studios, to decipher manuscripts, to bolster up imaginary talent, 
and a refusal, however courteously worded, was met by a dozen 
voices calling on men and gods to witness his cruelty and 
injustice. 

It might te thought that employment so onerous would be well 
paid, and the advantage to the paper of a distinguished name 
duly acknowledged, but as a matter of fact nothing could be 
more modest than the salary and more ungracious than the 
editor. 

On one occasion some sympathetic words escaped his pen on 
having to write the obituary notice of a poet ,who, like Gautier 
himself, had become a jouraalist, and this gave offence to Emile de 
Girardin, who openly discredited the article, and spoke of it in 
terms of unreasonable annoyance, remarking that the writer in 
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passing over the fact that there were many steps in the ladder of 
preferment, had evinced a blameworthy jealousy of those more 
fortunate or more talented than himself. 

His own partisans were justly irritated at this, and exclaimed : 
“Tf there ever was a man free from envy and jealousy, it is the 
good and kindly Théo.” He himself said sadly, “ There is but one 
reply to this—to resign ; but that I cannot afford todo. I must 
submit to insult, which proves how right I was in saying that a 
poet may be reduced to hateful work for want of daily bread. 
Alas! I cannot throw my paper at the editor's head, for it is my 
only means of support and that of others,” 

Some time after this, Maxime Du Camp, finding himself alone 
with Emile de Girardin, asked him the motive of his harsh and 
injurious comments, and he replied, “Gautier is an idiot! I put 
a fortune into his hands! His articles should have brought him 
in thirty or forty thousand francs a year. Managers of theatres 
alone would have given him all that for a word of praise. Why, 
since he left the Press he got on the staff of the Monitewr—the 
Government organ !—and yet he makes nothing out of that! I 
repeat he is an idiot, and doesn’t understand journalism !” 

The secret of the anxieties and difficulties which weighed down 
le pauvre Théo to the very end of his days may be gathered from 
a letter found amongst his scattered writings, which have been 
collected with the greatest patience and energy by the Vicomte 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. It was written in 1858 to one of his 
sisters :— 

“My constant regret is to be so poor and to give you so little. I feel I 
have to auswer for you to those who are gone, and as you well know I 
shall perform that duty to my latest breath. Do not add to all my 
miseries by such sentences as you have just written. I am very sad, and 
have been occupied with the ‘copy’ on which depend so many mouths, both 
small and great; but my mind is like a broken-down horse. I remember 
the same feeling whilst I was writing on the Sunday that our mother died 
—and that ‘copy’ was used to bury her.” 

De Girardin was mistaken in saying that Gautier did not 
understand journalism: he only did not understand its baser side, 
but he brought to it many invaluable aids. He possessed the 
most extraordinary memory, and employed it to utilise his great 
and very promiscuous reading. He seized on everything that 
came to hand, and whatever he read—history, poetry, stories of 
travel and adventure—remained indelibly fixed upon his mind ; he 
was very methodical, and by a sort of intuitive classification could 
turn to what he knew on any subject he required. He was a 
perfect dictionary to his friends, who, when in doubt as to a fact, 
a date, or a quotation, used to say, “ I/ n’y a que feuilleter Théo.” 
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It was true that his want of interest in works which he could 
neither praise nor blame could hardly be disguised ; the indiffer- 
ence he could not help feeling with regard to the ephemeral works 
of which he had to speak was set down to hurry and carelessness. 
The very authors his good nature spared were the first to hint 
at want of power; it was said that his views were common- 
place and his writing tame; but when it came to his personal 
convictions—to his judgment as an artist Gautier was immovable. 
He would make no concession to the fashion of a day, and although 
he adopted without reserve the romantic theories of the Cénacle, 
it was remarked that he used them in the service of his own 
originality, and that, in practice, he only took from them just so 
much as it suited him to take, accepting no control—not even that 
of Victor Hugo. 

The first stories he wrote during the most violent outburst of 
romanticism are obviously satirical, and the eccentricities he did 
not refuse to share were treated with a certain amount of raillery. 
Speaking of one of the romantic band, he said, “ Our friend is deep 
in the arcana of the Middle Ages, but speak to him of Napoleon 
and he would be rather puzzled.” 

His love for the extravagant in dress was a curious point in a 
character so retiring; he often mixed allusions to it with more 
important subjects, and was heard to say, for example: “ It was in 
our youthful days when the romantic school was burning with 
its brightest flame, and I wore my crimson satin doublet.” 

Maxime Du Camp gives some laughable anecdotes of this 
peculiarity. One morning Gautier rushed into his room exclaiming, 
“See what these free institutions come to! I am ordered to 
mount guard, or else be sent to prison for four and twenty 
hours !” 

“But why should you not mount guard?” said Maxime with 
naive surprise. 

“What? Dress myself up in a ridiculous costume? Am I not 
sufficiently humiliated by having to wear a frock coat like a 
policeman without, having to add epaulettes on my shoulders, and 
a shako with a tuft? Iwill never serve in any army where no 
respect is shown; to the human form!” 

Another time having had to submit to incarceration, of which he 
had a perfectly childish horror, he made up his mind to do his 
duty as Garde National, and appeared to take his place in a com- 
pany, attired in light pantaloons, yellow spotted vest, frock coat 
with gold buttons, rose-coloured tie, his long hair floating under 
a policeman’s helmet, and an ancient musket in his hand, which 
he had borrowed from an artist’s studio. His comrades greeted 
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this strange appearance with convulsions of laughter, but he was 
recommended not to indulge in any more such pleasantries. 

Gautier’s first novel—he was only twenty-four when it was pub- 
lished—did not add much to his popularity or his reputation, 
except in so far as it was everywhere criticised, condemned, 
and read. 

He had attempted to idealise an extraordinary being, half- 
soldier, half-syren—above all virago. She sometimes appeared as 
a veritable swashbuckler—sometimes a beautiful woman ; a figure, 
it was said, which could only have existed in the most disordered 
imagination; but as a matter of fact, a real Mademoiselle de 
Maupin did positively exist in the reign of Louis Quinze, who 
fought duels, made her début at the opera, and played no incon- 
siderable part in politics, whether as man or woman was never 
known. 

Le Capitaine Fracasse dated in the author’s brain from about 
the same time as Mademoiselle de Maupin, but was not continued, 
modified, and finished till much later, when he was asked to write 
a novel for the Revue National. It had been spoken of to many 
of his friends, who all agreed that it promised to be the best of 
his productions. Feydeau in his ‘Souvenirs intimes’ relates 
that he found him one day seated before a table covered with 
scraps of paper, and with an air of serious application quite 
unusual with him. 

“ Que de copie, Théo?” was his remark, and Gautier, gathering 
up the scattered leaves, replied— 

“It is Capitaine Fracasse. I will read you a chapter.” 

It was headed, “ Le Chateau de la Misere.” 

“Tf that is your idea, it is not very festive,” said Feydeau. 

“Wait a minute ”—and the author began a second chapter more 
dolorous still. 

“Oh, Théo! why are you so sad?” asked Feydeau. 

Gautier dropped his head upon his hands, and said— 

“ Because I live.” 

It was no wonder that gloomy views of life haunted a man who 
seemed marked out for crosses and disappointment. One of the 
bitterest of these was his exclusion from the Academy ; his proper 
place was among the Forty, yet less distinguished men were 
preferred before him. He acknowledged that it was a weakness 
to feel it so acutely, and that as both Balzac and Dumas were 
treated with the same neglect, he had no right to complain. 

“ Mais que veux tu?” he would say; “on n'est pas parfait!” 

His interest in almost every subject, except those on which the 
chief part of his time was spent; his love of Nature more 
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especially, led to his being compared to the great poet of 
Germany. 

The observation made him smile, and he said, “ Alas! there has 
always been one thing wanting to make me resemble Goethe.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“The Duke of Weimar!” 

Whenever he was able to get away from the work which 
oppressed him, he used to set as great a distance as time allowed 
between himself and Paris. 

The unusual feeling of emancipation put a vigour and origin- 
ality into his books of travel which will obtain for them a longer 
life than productions which he regarded as more noteworthy. 

In 1850, obtaining a Jong holiday, he started for Italy with 
Louis de Cormenin—one of the romanticists—the favourite friend 
of all—a poet who had never penned a line, or rather who had 
never published one, for he used to throw his verses into a drawer, 
and when it got full, would empty it into the fire, saying he had 
paid his debt to the Muses. 

Both were dreamers—idealists—true lovers of art. They passed 
two delightful months at Venice, where Gautier collected materials 
for his ‘ Italia’ with the most scrupulous care and accuracy. 

It was only the things he saw that he reproduced, avoiding all 
pedantry, rather to the surprise of his companion, who expected 
him to show signs of the erudition he possessed. No technical 
word was employed, although the architectural lore Victor 
Hugo had brought into fashion was dear to the heart of the 
romanticist. 

It was St. Amant who wrote, “The description of small things 
is my especial prerogative; upon these I employ all my little 
industry.” But the boast belongs of greater right to Gautier, 
whose “little industry” was of no little importance to French 
literature, introducing as it did a novel style of descriptive 
writing. 

He banished all rhetorical flights, never embellished, never 
moralised. The scenes he visited appeared before the eyes of his 
readers as they had appeared to his own, and were transmitted 
with extraordinary precision. 

To visit the imperial river after reading Victor Hugo’s ‘Le 
Rhin’ is to prepare for disappointment. So much magnificence 
of pictorial imagery must have the effect of dwarfing the reality ; 
but with Gautier it is not so. His reveries, however poetical, 
never obscured his judgment, or the strong sense of equity which 
was a part of himself. He describes a little palace at Venice, on 
the Grand Canal, where he would have liked to spend the rest 
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of his days. “There is between two tall buildings a delicious 
palazzino composed of a window and a balcony ; but what a window, 
and what a balcony!” The reader needs no lengthier description. 

During the last days of the Second Empire, Gautier would 
seem to have conquered evil fortune. It was not, certainly, that 
M. Rouher found time in the midst of absorbing interests to 
occupy himself with literary men and matters, and like Richelieu 
to discuss with poets the value of a word or the propriety of a 
thyme; but those in high authority began to understand and 
appreciate the hard and conscientious work which had so long 
oppressed him. 

He was well paid for his articles in the Journal Offciel, and 
obtained the post of librarian to the highly-cultured Princesse 
Mathilde. It was said that he received a pension from the 
Emperor. 

He was given the Cross of the Legion of Honour; but then 
came the Revolution of 1870, plunging him back into a sea of 
troubles. 

The siege of Paris, during which he suffered terrible privations, 
told upon a frame already enfeebled by forty years of incessant 
brain work. 

Every detail of the war was hateful to him, he had no sympathy 
for either side, and declared that whatever political considerations 
had determined France and Prussia to disturb the peace of nations, 
he could only consider the position as false and barbarous. 

“If we are conquered,” he said, “the darkness thickens; and 
if we conquer, what do we gain? We live in the nineteenth 
century, and are going back to Gengis Khan.” 

Maxime Du Camp relates that Gautier one day in conversation 
went over the events of his life. 

It was a miserere. 

He could remember only two intervals of happiness: his journey 
through Spain, and the two months in Venice with Louis de 
Cormenin. 

He described himself as a dreamer lost in the midst of a 
world which had trodden him down, and the only thing his friends 
said—the only thing that all who knew him said—was, pauvre 
Théo! 
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A Sequel. 


Madame Sophia Bergstein to Lady Milner. 


ROTHENTHURM, October 18, 188-. 


Well, my dear Caroline, here I am, you see, back in this dear 
little town. I wrote to you from Munich how the good people 
here had appealed to me to play for them at a couple of concerts 
got up in aid of the sufferers by those disastrous floods, and how a 
point of sentiment had made me acquiesce without a moment’s 
hesitation. So here I am; and in the very same hotel where you 
and I stayed forty—yes, more than forty years ago. The whole 
place, I find, is strangely unchanged; the river, the mountains, 
the forest—well, naturally all these remain the same; but I could 
hardly have expected to find the streets, the houses, the whole look 
of the town, so little altered. There are even the same names that 
I remember over many of the shops. Next year, they say, a 
branch railway is to unite Rothenthurm to Frankfort; the 
remainder of the old walls is to be pulled down, and the vacant 
space planted as public gardens. After that, the fin de siecle will 
break in ; there will be tramways, bicycles, electric light, and all 
the rest of it. I am glad to have come here once more before all 
that happens. It is unaltered in another respect also, I find. It 
has the same excellent musical traditions, the same admirable 
opera that kept us here week after week, you may remember, 
when we had strayed into the little town almost by chance in the 
first instance. I am delighted that itshould be so; I would, in any 
case, have willingly given my services to these concerts, but I am 
glad that it should be under such favourable conditions. 

But, after all, my dear Caroline, it is excellent—excellent of me 
to write to you at all from Rothenthurm; accept it as one more 
proof of the friendship of which we have given each other various 
proofs, and which has withstood more than one strain in the last 
fifty years. Your memory fills the place, no doubt; but what a 
memory! What tears I wept, what anguish I went through! I 
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swear to you that as I walked about the streets to-day, it all came 
back to me as if it had happened yesterday. I felt myself a girl 
again, a girl of nineteen, slim, romantic, sentimental, and in love— 
oh, heavens, how madly in love! And yet here i sit, stout, grey- 
haired, jolly, famous, and sixty! Does no one ever grow old, I 
wonder ; or is it only artists who have, as they say, the gift of 
perpetual youth? And no such great boon, after all, when one 
comes to think of it. Only the other day in Munich, a street 
organ was playing a common waltz-tune; the sun was shining, the 
sky was blue; I felt as if I could have put on a white frock and 
danced round the room; and then I sat down, and cried to think 
that I could never, never, never put on a white frock and dance 
round a room again. It’stragic, my dear—it’s tragic! It has its 
compensations, no doubt ; it gives a continuity to life. After all, 
here I sit, the same in a hundred ways as that slim girl of forty— 
a hundred years ago: and that other slim girl who has just come 
out of the house opposite, with a music-book under her arm (how 
well I remember the house and the staircase with the bust of 
Sebastian Bach in an angle, and the room on the first floor with 
the grand piano ; you never would go into it, if you remember, but 
always sent your maid, who didn’t understand a word of German, 
to act as my chaperon)—well, that girl feels no younger in some 
respects, I would wager, than I do. It is partly the influence of 
this place, no doubt. I declare again that as I walked about the 
streets to-day, the years between all rolled themselves up, and I 
felt as if at any moment I might meet my poor boy coming round 
some corner—my poor Hildebrand, the most beautiful young man 
in the world! 

Even you, my dear Caroline, acknowledged he was that, badly as 
you treated, or, rather, induced me to treat him. Oh, you were 
right, perfectly right, no doubt, in all that you did! An unprincipled 
adventurer—that was how you regarded poor Hildebrand; and I 
was a young girl and an heiress, with a prospective fortune of some 
two thousand a year. Well, you parted us, at any rate; and, as 
you know, I have in fact long since admitted that you were right. 
I admitted it the more readily, that you on your side have long 
since admitted that I was right, when, on the occasion of that 
famous two thousand a year vanishing into space,I absolutely 
refused to follow your advice and lead the life of a penniless young 
woman of fashion ; insisting instead on studying in earnest and 
using my fingers to the excellent purpose for which Heaven had 
bestowed them on me. But you were very angry at the time, and 
I daresay you would have been more angry still if you had known 
how much poor Hildebrand finally influenced my decision. I 
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don’t, of course, mean in person; as you very well know, my dear, 
I never saw the poor boy or heard of him again after that dread- 
ful night that divided us. But all he used to say, and to look, 
during those blissful, miserable music lessons was as fresh in my 
mind then—as it is now! ‘“ Heavens,” he used to cry, “ what a 
touch, what a sentiment, what a technique! You come to me to be 
taught? ButI canteach younothing—nothing!” (Thatalwaysmade 
me angry; he was in love with me, but he was my music-master, and 
it was his business to teach me.) ‘“ And with all this you propose 
to remain a dilettante, a tea-party performer, a mere drawing-room 
amateur. It isasin—itisasin. A great artist to care so little 
for her art; and to think of the incapable wretches who crowd 
into the profession! It is a sin, Fraulein, that will fall on your 
own head. You will repent; at the end of your life you will feel 
how miserable and wasted a thing your life has been, because you 
have trampled on your vocation, you have flung away your God- 
bestowed gift.” 

Certainly, as I have often enough reflected, but never more 
clearly than to-night, when the past is so vividly present to me, 
those words had a great and determining influence on my choice 
of a career; perhaps too—and how angry that would have made 
you, had you suspected it!—a dim hope that, in entering the world 
of music, I might meet him again. But I never did; I have never 
even heard of him. Evidently he has not become famous, as he 
once thought he would, or I should have heard of him; and I 
have sometimes wondered not a little whether I ought not to lay 
that as another sin on my conscience. He used often to say that 
I was his most heavenly inspiration ; perhaps when I went away, 
his inspiration went also! Seriously, I have often thought with 
how much reason he might reproach me should we ever meet 
again. “It has done you no harm,” I can imagine him saying, 
“you are famous enough; I have watched your career, and believe 
it to be greatly owing to me. You married—everything about you 
has been in the papers—you were a wife for five years; and if you 
have been a widow for tive-and-twenty, you don’t seem to have 
been particularly miserable. You don’t look like it, at any rate.” 
And, upon my honour, if he were to say all that to me, I couldn’t 
find a word in reply. My life has been, on the whole, a happy and 
a successful one; and if I married like a fool at last—I did, there’s 
no more to be said about it, and you did nothing to prevent me 
that time, my dear—for the greater part of my life I have been 
free. As for him, I don’t even know whether he is alive. No 
doubt I might hear something about him here, but I have not had 
the courage to inquire yet; I am so afraid of hearing something 
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bad. Oh, you were right, my dear Caroline, unquestionably you 
were right! Independently of what you used to call our difference 
of station—as if I cared a straw about that—definitely I could 
never, I suppose, have been happy with a husband who gambled, 
even though he was the most beautiful young man in the world! 
Heavens, how I adored him! Yes, in spite of society, in spite of 
you, I would have married him (and been miserable ever after) but 
for that wretched evening when he burst in upon us, tearing his 
hair, his beautiful yellow hair, vowing that he was unworthy to 
live, that he was beneath my feet, and could I lend him a hundred 
thalers. A hundred! I would have lent him fifty hundred. But, 
on the whole, I am not surprised that you simply packed me up 
and carried me home to England the next day. 

How still the night is! What a difference between these little 
German towns and the Italian cities, where midnight seems the 
signal to wake the inhabitants—to music and love, I wish I could 
say, as our forefathers of two or three generations back would have 
done ; but howls from the last opera-bouffe would be nearer the 
mark. Here, everyone seems to be tucked into bed by ten o’clock ; 
and that, if not romantic, is at least peaceful for people who keep 
later vigils. There are still lights though, in the house opposite, 
just as there used to be. I remember how he used to tell me that 
the hours between eleven and three at night were always the most 
inspiring, that he was visited then by floating visions, angelic 
harmonies, which, when he had once caught and fixed them, would 
make his opera the greatest marvel the world had known. Poor 
Hildebrand! I suspect he used sometimes to take a little too 
much Lager beer to assist his visions; and although that may be 
inspiring up toa certain point, it is not altogether helpful when 
one wishes to write one’s inspirations down. At any rate, I have 
never heard of his opera from that day to this. Sad, after all, 
when one comes to think of it; and shall I confess the truth, 
Caroline ? It sometimes haunts me like a crime. 

I have written you a long letter ; and, after all, I am not at all 
sure that I shall send it ; frankly, it has been more to relieve my 
own mind than to entertain yours. All this must seem to you 
faded and passé, as a washed-out summer rag; but to me, I own, 
it is poignant. I lose count of the years as I sit here writing; I 
must look in the glass to assure myself of my identity. If 
Hildebrand were still living—but I have the sentiment that he 
is dead—and I were to meet him, I suppose I should find him also 
fat, rotund, and grey-haired. Ah, what a wretched, tragical, 
miserable affair is life! Why don’t we all die young, before we 
believe we can ever grow old, whilst our hair is still golden and 
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our eyes bright! Yet after all, even at sixty, with a good digestion 
and excellent friends, and music at the end of one’s fingers, one 
can still be jolly... . 


October 19.—Well, my dear Caroline, my sentiment was at fault, 
it would appear ; he is still living, he is still in the house opposite. 
After forty years! Who could have imagined it? Old Schmidt 
—I remember him also from old days; he was an ugly young 
man, with a touch of genius then; he is an ugly old one, with a 
touch of eccentricity now—when he came to-day to make the final 
arrangements for the concert, told me all about poor Hilde- 
brand. Poor fellow, indeed! He has not made much of his life. 
A little drinking, a good deal of gambling, a routine of music- 
lessons, and never a step beyond; it is tragical, tragical! Such 
a beautiful youth, such a brilliant promise ; and this is all. When 
I think of my own life, which, after all, owes so much to him, and 
then of his, I could sit and weep. Ah, my dear, you and I, were 
we, after all, at the bottom of all his troubles? I remember he 
told me at the time, his salvation lay in my hands. That, you 
assured me, was the sort of thing all young men said—it meant 
nothing at all; and certainly my experience of life has not belied 
your words. But I believed him when he said it then; and, on 
my honour, I feel disposed to believe it now. 

He married, however, but late in life. His wife died at the end 
of two years; he made her very unhappy. She left him one 
child, the young girl I saw coming out of the house yesterday. 
She gives music-lessons, too, and almost supports her father. Of 
late years it has been impossible to keep him from drink and from 
gambling. There are no public tables, of course, in this part of 
the world now; and good little Rothenthurm is quite innocent 
and ignorant of such wickedness; but he has a small clientéle at 
Frankfort, where he goes twice a week to give music-lessons, and, 
since Homburg was suppressed, he findsjhis opportunity there. 
A professed and impassioned gambler can find it almost anywhere, 
Isuppose. He gains, and he loses, and he gains—everyone 
knows all about him ; but he is such a thorough musician, such an 
excellent master, that he has never altogether dropped into the 
ditch. At least, he has not so far; but Schmidt told me that 
even his best pupils are beginning to desert him; more than once 
he has arrived at a house too tipsy to attend to his business. 
Poor disreputable Hildebrand! I half thought of sending him a 
message to come and see me; and then I thought I would not. 


October 20.—I have seen him, nevertheless; he was at the 
concert this afternoon, and came and spoke to me afterwards. He 
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is not fat and jolly like me, my dear ; he is thin and shrivelled, and 
bald on the top of his head. His hair, what remains of it, has a 
yellow tinge still, and so has his long moustache; but his face is 
pinched and worn—a mere mask of lines and wrinkles. Only his 
voice is almost unchanged ; I recognised it before I saw him, as 
I went up the stairs on to the platform. I don’t know if you 
remember his voice; it was rather peculiar, and had certain 
accents in it that went straight to the heart; and it has them 
still. Nothing—not even his face unchanged—could have stirred 
old memories as those accents did. They were like certain odours, 
that carry one straight back to the méliew in which one first knew 
them. I vow to you that at that moment I felt as romantic as I 
ever did in my life; and I sat down and played as I have played 
only two or three times before. “If your old pupil is famous, 
it is not without reason, as you shall hear!” That was what I 
kept saying to myself all the time ; and when I was encored, I sat 
down again and played one of his compositions that I had learnt 
with him, and kept at my fingers’ end all these years. The worthy 
townsfolk took it as a compliment to themselves, and applauded to 
the echo. It isa pity you were not there, my good Caroline, you 
who, with your usual perspicacity, would certainly have read le 
dessous des cartes, and laughed at and applauded your fool of an 
old friend, all in one. Afterwards, Hildebrand came to me in the 
room below and thanked me. That broke a silence of more than 
forty years, and I felt my old face—a woman is such a fool!— 
redden to the roots of my grey hair. Then we sat and stared at 
each other for a little. Shall I tell you what I was saying to 


myself then? I was thanking Heaven that I had never married 
him! 


October 21—I have had the strangest interview with Hilde- 
brand. He came rushing over this afternoon, and in the abruptest 
fashion informed me that he owed three thousand thalers, and 
requested me to pay the money. Three thousand thalers! A 
music-master in a little provincial town! ‘They were gambling 
debts, he informed me quite frankly, almost brutally. “If you 
are horrified, so much the better,” he had the air of saying; “ it 
will prove how much you can stand from me. If you refuse ”—and 
this he did say in so many words—“you must take the con- 
sequences. Hither I have the money, or I blow my brains out.” 
He must have been drinking, I suppose, for he behaved as if he 
were mad; he seemed to think he had some claim upon me. Of 
course I refused. I have a thousand claims upon me, and not 
‘three thousand thalers in the world to bestow upon any one of them 
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in particular ; if it were otherwise, I could never consent to throw 
so much money into the gulf of a gambler’s debts. He has no 
claim upon me! The oddest thing was, he seemed somehow to 
imply I was in love with him still, that it was a question of his 
beaua yeux. In love with him, poor miserable man! It is true, 
as I said before, there are certain accents in his voice that have 
power to move me strangely; but that is because I am still a little 
in love with a memory, with a beautiful young man I knew forty 
years ago. Something he said this afternoon brought that young 
fellow as vividly before me as if he had been standing there; we 
were both there, for the moment, as we used to be; and then, 
looking up, I saw him, and I saw myself reflected in a mirror 
opposite. Ah, my dear Caroline, it is a terrible thing when one 
takes a leap, as it were, from youth to old age in that way! I 
wish now I had never come to Rothenthurm. 

Has he a claim upon me? I have so often repented leaving 
him as I did. If five hundred thalers would be of any use to him— 
what do you think? I might offer him five hundred thalers. It 
would show my good will, at any rate, and that at least I owe 
him. And then I am touched—yes, I am touched by his having 
come to me at all. It showed a certain confidence in me; it 
showed me that he also had not forgotten. Somehow I can’t help 
thinking he is a little in love with me still. ... 


October 22.—Good God, Caroline, how can I write it? “I have 
so often repented leaving him as I did ”—Repented! ‘Those were 
the words I set down last night, and they seem to stare at me now 
with a dreadful irony. My poor miserable Hildebrand has fulfilled 
his threat ; he has destroyed himself; that was the news that met 
me on my return to the hotel thisevening. I had missed him at my 
second concert ; I had thought he would certainly be there, and that 
we should part in friendliness after our rather stormy interview 
yesterday. (He had accepted my five hundred thalers.) When I 
came back, I saw a crowd before the door of the house opposite, and 
was told what had happened. It seems to surprise nobody ; every- 
body is ready to account for it. He had often threatened suicide 
before, it would appear; things had always been going to the bad, 
and more to the bad with him; gambling, drink, dissipation of all 
kinds. That was what they said, and it ought to have consoled me 
perhaps; but somehow it did not. I feel terribly, unaccountably 
guilty of his death. All my life seems to have been one long 
wrong to him. There he lies, dead and dishonoured in the room 
over the way, where we met and loved each other in our youth. 
Ah, Caroline, why did I ever listen to you? Can it be that my 
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base desertion (it was base) really ruined his career? It may be 
—it may be. One has so often read of such things—of how a 
woman’s conduct may eternally influence a man’s life for good or 
for evil; and if I never believed it before, I have good cause to 
believe it now. My poor Hildebrand! When he came yesterday, 
I could see that it was the old sentiment, the old memories that 
brought him to me, a wrinkled old woman, and I might have been 
touched by that. Instead, I rejected him again. Could I have 
given him the money? If TI had loved him, of course I should have 
known how to raise it somehow, anyhow ; butlove! It was—Iam 
sad to think it now—simply repulsion that I felt. Well, I can 
take care of his daughter; that at least I can do. She will be 
quite alone in the world now, poor child. 


October 26.—I have stayed on here in the view of looking 
after Charlotte (poor H.’s daughter), who will accompany me 
when I leave. She is a sweet and intelligent girl, but I don’t 
think she can have cared much for her father; she seemed simply 
pleased by the prospect of coming with me and seeing something 
of the world. I have made her play to me once or twice, finding 
that she did not in the least mind doing so. She plays charmingly, 
delightfully ; I shall begin giving her lessons immediately, and 
train her for the public ; she shall, if I can bring it about, enjoy 
something of the career that her father missedthrough me, That 
will be some compensation, some atonement. 


October 26.—Through me, did I say? Half-an-hour ago, Char- 
lotte brought a sealed packet of papers directed to me that she had 
found in her father’s desk. He had the habit, it would appear, of 
keeping a journal, and these were some of its latest entries. Poor 
Hildebrand, it was his small revenge, I suppose, and it has not 
altogether failed of its effect. I send the last pages to you, my 
dear Caroline—that is only your due; for my interminable letter 
—I am not at all sure now that I shall send it—has taken, I am 
afraid, the shape of an interminable reproach ; and it is but fair 
you should read your justification. The date of the first extract 
I send is, you will see, that of the former of my two concerts. 


October 20.—“ Just back from the concert. That woman plays 
divinely—oh, there is no doubt about that; she is worthy of her 
great reputation, and it is all my doing; she knew next to nothing 
untill taught her. That is, she had touch, of course, and sentiment, 
and a certain execution ; but her style, her technique, her science, 

‘her success, in short—all are mine. She said as much to me tv- 
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day after the concert ; and then she sat and looked at me. By 
the Lord, I believe she is in love with me still! There she sat, 
making les yeux doux out of her fat, wrinkled old fice; and she 
had just played one of my old compositions that I taught her when 
she was my pupil. ‘That pleased you, Maestro—eh? That 
pleased you?’ she kept on saying; she used to call me Maestro 
forty years ago. Upon my soul, I believe she thought I had 
been dying of love for her all these years. Dying of love 
for her! O Lord! Perhaps she thinks we might make it up 
again ; not such a bad idea, after all—eh? She must have plenty 
of money again by this time; she doesn’t play like that for 
nothing. She might pay all my debts, and postpone that short 
settling of accounts I propose to myself as an alternative; she 
would like that if she’s in love with me, and especially if she 
thinks I have been tearing my hair out on her account for the last 
forty years. Supposing we make it up again. Could IJ, could 1? 
An ugly old woman like that? And she was such a pretty girl! 
Yes, yes, 1 was very much in love with her, I remember, till she 
disgusted me by refusing me that miserable hundred thalers. She 
had the prettiest eyes in the world, and a way of looking up at me 
when I placed her hands on the keys—I might remind her of all 
that, and then tell her how much I owe in a lump, and ask her to 
pay it. That sort of thing succeeds sometimes with women ; and 
if, as upon my soul I believe, she’s in love with me still, she will 
like me all the better; one can always count on a woman who is 
in love with one. It’s a chance, at any rate, an alternative to 
blowing out my brains, as I’ve sworn to do if I lose again on 
Thursday. True, she refused me that other time I asked her, but 
then her friend, who always hated me, was in the way. If I had 
persevered, I believe I might have had her; but I was an 
impetuous young fool in those days, and threw away my chances. 
Life, it seemed, was so full of chances then, that it didn’t matter 
whether one took them or left them. ... 

“Q Lord! Lord! Lord! I wish I hadn’t seen Sophie! She has 
brought back to me my youth, all that I was, all that I once 
thought I should be! Good heavens, what a terrible, damnable 
thing life is; gone before one has grasped it, a moment swept into 
an unfathomable gulf, and oneself in the midst, clinging, longing, 
craving, thirsty, damned. O Lord! why was one ever born to 
pass from a beautiful youth to a wrinkled, abject old age, and 
nothing to look forward to—nothing 

“Lotte, hearing me cry, came in from the next room. She isa 
good girl—a good girl—not at all like her mother, thank God. 
But she doesn’t care for me. If I blow out my brains—and I 
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shall, if I don’t get the money one way or another by Thursday 
night; I’m sick of it—sick of it—sick of the whole damnable 
business—I shall be sorry to leave Lotte; but she won’t care, 
she'll be happier without me. People will abuse her drunken 
old father, and be kind to her because he was not better; and 
presently they will discover, when they look through my MSS., 
that I was a genius, and be kind to her on that account. But 
what does it matter either way? If she’s miserable, so has her 
father been, so will her children be. . . .” 





October 21.—* Sophie has refused me again, d her; refused 
me point-blank, and all but showed me the door. Certainly, I 
was well rid of her that other time, but that doesn’t help me out 
of my present difficulty. Well, there is always the alternative. 

Later.—“ Sophie has just sent me over five hundred thalers. 
Five hundred! and I told her I must have five times five hundred. 
Who knows, though? They may bring me good luck. No, they 
will not—I have a presentiment they will not—that I shall lose 
them to the last kreutzer; and my presentiments never fail. . . .” 


October 22.—“She won’t see me at the concert to-night, and 
when she comes home she will hear the news. I hope she will 
like it! As for me I shall be out of it all—out of it. I shall 
direct that this be given to Sophie.” 


Poor, wretched Hildebrand! Yes, it was his small revenge, 
and, as I said, it has not altogether failed. I declare to you that 
as I read, I felt my old cheeks burn again. No; if a woman were 
to live to be a hundred, she wouldn’t cease being a fool, I believe, 
and fancying herself charming! But at least my conscience is 
relieved ; it has little to say to poor H.’s death now. 


October 27.—Charlotte brought me in yesterday a great bundle 
of her father’s MSS., and we spent the evening in trying them 
over together. No, he was no genius, my poor Hildebrand ; his 
opera would never have set the world on fire. To-morrow 
Charlotte and I leave Rothenthurm. I shall begin a course of 
regular instruction with her, and do my best to make her in- 
dependent of me as soon as possible. I don’t want to adopt her 
as a daughter ; that was my first idea. She is very charming, 
and often reminds me of her father in his young days; but I have 
an idea that she is heartless. Her father’s tragic death seems to 
affect her hardly at all; she talks of nothing but Dresden, where 
‘I have engagements next month; and of Paris, where I am to be 
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in the beginning of the year. That is only natural, you may 
say; she must have had a miserable home, and has the eagerness 
and curiosity of youth ; but a little tenderer sentiment would not 
be amiss. She has lived at Rothenthurm all her life; she leaves 
here her parents’ graves, and she has less feeling, I verily believe, 
about quitting it than I have. Thank Heaven, however, I need 
never see it again ! 

I shall send you this letter, after all, my dear Caroline, else I 
shall never be able to explain to you—or you will profess your- 
self incapable of understanding my explanations—why I have 
taken upon myself the charge of a young girl bound to me by no 
tie of relationship, and whom I never ‘saw or heard of until a 
week ago. 
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George Cruikshank: a Defence. 


“By the way, did you ever see anything like Lady Godiva 
Trotter’s dress last night? People will go on chattering, although 
we hold our tongues; and after all, my good soul, what will their 
scandal matter a hundred years hence ?” 

So wrote Thackeray in one of his delightful Rowndabouts, but 
he wrote it, we must remember, of the nobodies, the Browns, 
Joneses and Robinsons (and of Mesdames Brown, Jones and 
Robinson), and not of the men and women whose names are, and 
ever will be, household words with us, so long as Art endures 
and is inseparable from our existence. If we want to see how 
these ought to be regarded by us, and with what jealousy we 
should treat their reputations, just let us glance for a moment at 
another of these secular sermons, and see how the master treats 
of two men, famous, admired, beloved, the Goldsmith and the 
Gibbon of our time, Washington Irving and Macaulay, dead 
just within a month of each other, and keeps on saying :— 
“ But we are not talking about faults—we want to say Nil nisi 
bonum.” 

Something, I know, it may be possible to say and write against 
George Cruikshank, and such will have to be written some day, 
with all deliberation, when a full and authentic account of his 
life is considered advisable, but the time for that has not yet 
come in the opinion of those who have special sources of informa- 
tion to draw upon; and surely we can wait until that moment 
arrives, when it will be possible to see how the lights will 
predominate over the shadows (as they assuredly will do), and 
confine ourselves, in our fragmentary discourses on this great 
artist, to Nil nist bonum. 

Some time ago it was my privilege to point out in the 
pages of Tempie Bar how, by a strange and undesigned coinci- 
dence, it was provable to demonstration that certain impressions 
taken from etched plates, and declared by George Cruikshank 
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solemnly to be early “ proofs,’ but which on the surface were 
very suspicious, and were consequently declared by the cognoscenti 
to be “spurious,” were, in fact, in the state that the artist affirmed 
them to be. Nor did I pretend at the time that, by proving him 
to be in the right in this particular instance, it must therefore be 
concluded that everything that has been said against “the man 
that drew the awful Jew” is false and unsustainable. On the 
contrary, I said in so many words, that doubtless many of the 
hard things that have been said of him had a foundation in fact, 
but what I did think made it worth while to take up the cudgels 
in his defence was the opportunity that was here afforded of 
showing that, although he had his failings, he was not so de- 
graded as to have deserved to be put in the dock and charged 
with false and fraudulent pretences like any common criminal. 
For, let us not mince matters, this is what the question at issue 
really was. And, at least as regards those plates to “The Miser’s 
Daughter,” with which I was dealing, I defy any one to say that 
the answer was not complete and conclusive. I had found some- 
thing new and good to say of George Cruikshank, and I thought 
it was worth while saying it, and I maintain that, if some laudable 
action were to be discovered in the life of the arch-traitor of the 
human race, and some reviewer thought it worth while to show 
that he was not quite as black as he was painted, that would be 
no excuse for raking up again, by way of contrast, matters dis- 
tasteful and unsavoury and to his discredit. Surely, as I said in 
the article to which I refer, surely we are not so in love with the 
sediment that lies at the bottom of every life that we must be 
constantly prodding down to the bottom, and befouling the nice 
purity which has come uppermost. And it is not only because I 
protest against the modern tendency to say Nil nisi malum about 
George Cruikshank that I take up my pen to answer Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s remarks upon my article in the pages of the Graphic,* 
but also because I think that due care should be taken by a 
gentleman who speaks with the authority that his acknowledged 
position in the artistic world gives his utterances, to make quite 
sure that the statements that he makes are not likely to be 
misunderstood by the general reader. In this criticism of his 
charges I shall confine myself absolutely to the issues which 
he raises, and not wander off into the discussion of our artist’s 
virtues, which might be deemed a set-off to what are here supposed 
to have been amongst his vices. 


* The publication of this article’ has been delayed by circumstances 
over which the author has had no control. 
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The text of Mr. Spielmann’s note I give as it appeared :-— 

“Tt is always a dangerous thing to attempt to whitewash a 
reputation, as Mr. Layard has sought to do George Cruikshank’s. 
The name of the great etcher who so endeared himself to his 
friends is, unhappily, connected in the minds of connoisseurs and 
collectors of his works with the idea of ‘spurious proofs.’ The 
matter is so well known and so hopelessly established that Mr. 
Layard would have done better to let the matter rest; but he 
has been writing a paper to prove that certain plates—illustra- 
tions to the “ Miser’s Daughter’—are really quite honest, 
although he has discovered that on the surface they are very 
suspicious indeed. We will grant all Mr. Layard says, for his 
sake and for ‘dear old George’s;’ but as I am the owner of a 
good many spurious proofs of Cruikshank’s, as I possess a certain 
important plate inscribed in George’s own hand ‘ First proof,’ 
and I know of several more similarly inscribed; as the world 
knows of two wills, and has not forgotten the recalled sale at 
Christie’s, to mention no other pitiful incident, would it not have 
been better to let the whole thing lie rather than attempt to 
prove the unproveable? It merely forces those whose business 
it is to uphold the truth in Art-matters, as far as it is given them 
to do so, to tear off the mask again from a reputation of artistic 
seruple which ought never to have been bolstered up.” 

Now, in the first place, I deny that, in the article referred to, 
I “attempted to whitewash” George Cruikshank’s reputation. 
What I not only attempted to do, but without question succeeded 
in doing (and I defy any one to show that my reasoning was not 
conclusive), was to prove that, in the particular instance to which 
I drew attention, George had been wrongfully charged with 
declaring to be genuine what were, in fact, “spurious proofs.” I 
showed, by facts which had since been discovered by Mr. Bruton, 
that the explanation which the artist had given, although at the 
time apparently more ingenious than ingenuous, must have been 
the true one, and what is more, I left that particular fact to speak 
for itself, and did not argue, as I might assuredly very properly 
have done, that this same explanation might apply to the other 
instances in which the charge of issuing “spurious proofs” has 
been brought against the artist. 

And, for doing a simple act of specific justice, I am to be char ged 
with a general attempt to whitewash George Cruikshank’s repu- 
tation! Surely every reputation is built up of good and bad, and 
the general verdict deperds upon the predominance of the one 
class or the other ; and the proving that what was believed to be a 
black spot, was really a white one, is surely not the same thing as 
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coating with whitewash spots which are atramentous and 
dingy. 

And further, this (I venture to think) very natural and proper 
action on my part is to be made the excuse for “ tearing off the 
mask again from a reputation of artistic scruple which ought never 
to have been bolstered up.” Now Iam not concerned here with 
the form in which my article has been criticised, but I do think 
that there is evidence in these quoted words that they were written 
hurriedly and without due consideration ; and I cannot help thinking 
that the writer will acknowledge on calmer consideration that the 
paragraph was not properly called forth by the course I had taken. 
However, that as it may be, I shall now proceed, as briefly as I can, 
to consider, under three heads, the suggestions that are contained 
in Mr. Spielmann’s paragraph ; first pointing out that I have not 
instigated this controversy, but am only concerned to rebut state- 
ments which appear to one jealous of a great man’s reputation to 
imply more than the facts will justify. And the first reason 
Mr. Spielmann gives for declaring that I should have done better 
to let the matter rest is that he is the owner of a good many 
spurious proofs of Cruikshank’s, and that he possesses a certain 
important plate inscribed in George’s own hand, “First proof,” 
and he knows of several more similarly inscribed! Now I ask any- 
one to say whether these words convey anything more than a hint 
that there is something wrong, which can be laid at George’s door. 
I have no doubt that, since Mr. Spielmann says so, he és the owner 
of spurious proofs, but this proves nothing more than that spurious 
proofs exist. It does not prove that George had any hand in 
issuing them. Surely everybody knows that the large majority 
of plates passed early out of his possession, and that there are 
many unscrupulous dealers who have not, do not, and will not, 
hesitate to make money by frauds of that description. I say we 
must have chapter and verse if it is thought necessary to make 
these charges against, at least, a great artistic reputation. I, for 
one, will not accept them as traceable to him merely because it is 
declared in general terms that “the name of the great etcher who 
so endeared himself to his friends is unhappily connected in the 
minds of connoisseurs and collectors of his works with the idea of 
‘spurious proofs.” How do I know too that the process of 
reasoning by which I have proved that George told the truth 
about the illustrations to the “ Miser’s Daughter,” when he was 
supposed to have lied, might not be applied with equal success 
to the “important plate inscribed in George’s own hand ‘First 
proof,” which Mr. Spielmann implies, although he does not say 
in so many words, was a false declaration made by the artist? 

2P2 
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For surely it cannot be, although his words would seem to imply 
so much, that he imagines that “ First proof” written upon an 
impression means anything more than that it is one of a certain 
number of first pulls taken. I would ask Mr. Spielmann too, 
“Has he never heard it suggested that George’s signature was 
often forged?” “Has he never heard, as I have, his most 
intimate friends of twenty or thirty years’ standing, and of unim- 
peachable veracity, declare that he was incapable of doing a 
dishonest or dishonourable business action, knowing it to be so?” 
I know, and I grieve to know, as I have said, that there were 
circumstances in his career which every right-minded man will 
deplore, but I do maintain that such facts are not incompatible 
with business morality. We are one and all bundles of truly 
astounding inconsistencies, and, save in the poorest fiction, I 
think it is commonly admitted that virtues and vices co-exist in 
every human being. 

So much for suggestion number one. Now for the two wills 
which Mr. Spielmann says, “all the world knows of.” First and 
foremost, I believe, comparatively few people ever heard mention 
of one. Indeed, what had George’s wills to do with any one but 
the beneficiaries? I am at a loss to understand in what way 
George’s testamentary dispositions concern “those whose business 
it is to uphold the truth in Art matters.” Admitted that he 
made a will in favour of his wife and subsequently made another 
behind her back, why should this unsavoury fact, more unsavoury 
because unseasoned with the qualifying circumstances, be paraded 
before the public, just because I happened to make it my business 
to perform an act of specific justice? And worse than this, the 
words suggest a condition of affairs which never existed. Any 
person of ordinary intelligence reading them would carry away 
the impression that there was a contest at George’s death between 
the beneficiaries under one will and the beneficiaries under another. 
There was, as a matter of fact, nothing of the sort. The will, 
which can be inspected by any one in Somerset House for a 
shilling, was proved without any steps being taken to prevent 
probate. I know that it discloses particulars of George’s life 
which are not perhaps generally known, but what such matters 
have to do with the question of spurious proofs, which was the 
only point which I raised, it passes the wit of man, at least of this 
one who writes, to discover. And I here protest again emphatic- 
ally against being held responsible for dragging into the light of 
day what had much better have been let lie. What have domestic 
_ disagreements to do with those who are concerned with a man’s 
public behaviour? It is not fair, I maintain, to prejudice judg- 
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ment by the discussion of matters which, however scandalous they 
may be, are wholly irrelevant to the issue. And when I say, “ to 
prejudice judgment,” I mean that Mr. Spielmann, when he says, 
“‘we will grant all Mr. Layard says, for his sake and for dear old 
George’s,” suggests that there is some doubt as to whether I have 
proved my case about the illustrations to the “ Miser’s Daughter.” 
Now I challenge him to take those plates in his hand and explain 
the facts set forth for the first time in my article in any other 
way than that which I have done. Ido not believe he has care- 
fully followed the argument, or I believe he would have been 
impressed as much as I was by the discovery, and have recognised 
how it might apply to other charges of the like nature that have 
been made against the artist. And Iam sure, if he had done so, 
that he is so honourable a gentleman that he would never have 
allowed the question of two wills—no, nor a dozen—to have 
warped his judgment in the matter. 

So much for that. We now come to what Mr. Spielmann writes 
of as “the recalled sale at Christie’s.” Now what do these bare 
five words as they stand boldly suggest? Why, nothing less 
than that there was some sale advertized to take place at the 
well-known auction rooms in King Street, for which George was 
responsible, and that, in consequence of certain scandalous behaviour 
on his part, the sale was not allowed to take place. But, when 
we come to facts, what do we find? Why, that there was abso- 
lutely nothing to connect the artist with the “recalled sale” at 
all, and further that it was particularly stated by its promoter, as 
will be presently seen, that it was taking place absolutely without 
the artist’s knowledge. And this is borne out by the fact that 
the title of the catalogrs—which lies before me—indicates in no 
way that the sale emanated from the artist or from anybody 
connected with him. It runs as follows :— 


“Catalogue of a collection of Original Rough Sketches, Tracings, 
Proof of Etchings, Wood-cuts, &c., by George Cruikshank ; also Artist’s 
proofs of his Etchings and India Proofs of Wood-cuts from his Drawings ; 
also a few tinted original Rough Sketches for the ‘Comic Almanack’ and 
other works, together with some tracings for Etchings of various works; 
also several small collections of modern Water-colour Drawings, 
Engravings, &c.” 


The date of this sale was April 17th, 1871, and at this time 
the artist was just verging upon his eightieth year. 

And what was the history of this sale? I will tell it, and leave 
the public to judge whether it is fair to prejudice the case in 
favour of George Cruikshank, by referring in general terms to 
“the pitiful incident” of “the recalled sale at Christie's,” as if 
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he were in any way responsible for it. If there is actual proof 
that he instigated the sale and that he was responsible for the mis- 
statements in the catalogue, let us have it by all means. But do 
not let us take for granted what would brand a man, who is not 
here to defend himself, as a scoundrel and a swindler. The facts 
are as follows :— 

In 1871 Mrs. Cruikshank called upon Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Woods, of King Street, St. James’ Square, and told them that 
she had in her possession a large number of proof etchings, 
original rough sketches, etc., which she was anxious to dispose of. 
The proofs, she said, had been given to her from time to time by 
her husband, who was in the habit of taking early pulls from the 
plates to put into her private collection. Unfortunately they 
were, as she expressed it, at this time in very straitened circum- 
stances, and she was anxious to make something by which she 
would be enabled to provide some little comforts for her husband 
in his old age. She distinctly stated that she was moving in the 
matter without her husband’s knowledge, and appealed to them 
to give facilities for the sale. Sympathising with the lady and 
willing to assist in lightening the burden of life to so interesting 
a person as the artist, they agreed to incorporate Mrs. Cruik- 
shank’s collection with some small collections of modern water- 
colour drawings and engravings which were to be sold. 

In due course the sale took place upon Monday, the 17th April, 
and much satisfaction was felt at the good prices that were 
obtained. But the satisfaction was short-lived. As the days 
following the sale passed, purchasers began coming back and 
evidencing much indignation. They declared that many lots had 
been mis-described in the catalogue, that proofs had been wrongly 
denominated and bore marks of suppressed lettering, and that 
generally they considered they had been swindled and wanted 
their money back. For all of this, the eminent firm of auctioneers 
were of course in no way responsible, as they have to depend for 
the correct description, genuineness, and authenticity of any lot 
upon the statements made to them by the owner of the article. 
They, however, communicated with Mrs. Cruikshank, and insisted 
upon the money in these cases being returned. This was done, 
and there was, or rather ought to have been, an end of a very 
unpleasant and grievous business. But no. Mr. Spielmann has 
thought fit to revive this miserable story, and to use it as an 
argument against my defence to the charge which I dealt with 
in the pages of Tempte Ban. First and foremost, where is 
there a particle of proof that George had any knowledge 
' of the sale? The evidence is directly to the contrary. Indeed, 
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those who knew him best testify that his passion for retaining 
possession of his own productions was like that of a miser for his 
money, and that even when in the lowest water towards the end 
of his life he absolutely refused to part with the hundreds of 
pounds’ worth of things lying about, on the ground that they 
would fetch more at his death. And secondly, even if he did 
know of it, what is there to connect him with the misstatements 
made in the catalogue for which Mrs. Cruikshank assumed all 
responsibility? And let it be understood that I make no sug- 
gestion against Mrs. Cruikshank here. I am not concerned to 
discuss her qualifications for compiling a correct description of 
the items which were thus brought to the hammer. I would only 
remark in this connection, that, after her husband's death, when 
she was employed by the Court to catalogue the drawings, etch- 
ings, etc., which the executors of George’s will had to sell, there 
was reason to suppose that many of the dates and particulars sup- 
plied by her were incorrect, and, at the risk of hurting the old 
lady’s feelings, Mr. Woods felt it incumbent upon him to mention 
his doubts from the rostrum, when the questionable lots came up 
for sale. I mention this to show that, for mistakes, of the kind 
which were made after her husband’s death, she may well be held 
responsible when she was selling his productions behind his back 
in his lifetime. And I would go farther and say, although it is 
not my main object here to defend her memory, that, as she had 
no interest in the result of the sales after his death, there is no 
reason to suppose that the descriptions provided by her were 
intentionally misleading. 

I shall only say one word more. Let us not forget all that we 
owe to this man’s wonderful genius, and let us hesitate, more 
especially where we have not infallible proof, to charge this “ fine, 
rough, English diamond,” as Thackeray called him, with being a 
counterfeit, a sham, a fraud. I have, I believe and hope, observed, 
in these remarks, the courtesies which are due from a humble 
individual like myself to one in Mr. Spielmann’s position as editor 
of a great art magazine, etc., etc. I feel how unworthy I am to 
take up the cudgels in defence of such a man as George Cruikshank, 
but, the gage having been thrown down, I have felt bound not to 
shrink from the encounter, although against so experienced and 
adept an antagonist. 

Grorcr Somes Layarp. 
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My Great-aunt Martha, 


I cannor wll why that old brown silhouette of my great-aunt 
Martha should so much interest, and quite strangely attract my 
attention, this especial evening; for all my life I have looked 
on her with careless eyes, and of course, I know her history very 
well. But there is something in her straight-looking full eye, 
tip-tilted nose, and impertinent lips, which is curiously fascinating 
to me to-night. It isn’t actually night yet—at least itis not time 
for lights—and I can see her quite well from the folds of the old 
chair in which I am sitting, and in which doubtless she has many 
times sat. It is a marvellous chair—most of ours are—a square, 
carved, armed oak ; the centre of the back and of the seat (large 
enough for Falstaff) is of cane, each padded with detachable 
cushions of horsehair and bright chintz. It is truly wonderful 
how the artist who cut the silhouette (he must have been an 
artist) managed in so very few touches to bring out each of her 
individual beauties; her wide, deep young chest, clothed in a 
short full bodice, which seems exactly the right covering for it; 
her straight proud neck, quite bare; her noble wealth of hair— 
to which he has given a few lines of gold—meekly denoting his 
wish to portray its colour, and only betraying his inability to do 
so. He has even fringed her far eyelash (a beauty never seen in 
full profile except in silhouettes) with a point of gold. There is 
something peculiarly attractive too in the tiny ear with its long 
ear-drop, and in the short rolled sleeve upon the top of her slim 
arm, and there just above the elbow she ends. I know her hair 
was fair, that her eyes were violet-grey, and her young lips 
rose-pink, by her pictures on the stairs; yet this fragile sketch 
conveys to me more of her personal characteristics, than do any 
of the graceful and finished paintings of the girl, which abound in 
this her old home. From my chair I can also see the short wide 
lawn which ends in the greenest of old raised terraces, covered 
with velvety turf, and edged by three rows of tall glossy shrubs, 
shrubs which must have been in their early youth when she first 
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looked upon them, and which lead with many windings into the 
flattest meadow which ever ended in a hill. This is the south 
side of the house, and this is the reading-room—why called so we 
have never determined—for the house possesses the quaintest and 
most comfortable of well-filled libraries. At the front and grand 
entrance, the lawn is of the same width, but much deeper, and to 
the avenue, and far away beyond it, the view is tomy mind 
perfect in its tranquil English beauty. 

Looking from the silhouette to the shrubs, and from the shrubs 
to the silhouette, I am reminded of a story of our house, our only 
story since the days of the Stuarts, when we played our parts, 
gave our loves, our lives, and our treasures, with the best of them. 
It is perhaps only a small story. I could dilate upon our greater 
deeds and trials, but it is this slight and singular episode which 
fills my mind to-night. 

Edith and Martha were only children and co-heiresses, and 
Edward, their cousin, was heir to the house and title. My great- 
aunt Edith was a dainty proud lady, 1 am told, older and more 
beautiful than Martha, but effectually disguising that latter fact 
by her harsh sentiments and haughty bearing; with a strong 
jeaning towards the Puritan sentiments of the family, she 
emulated their severity, but never learned their humility. 
Martha was an actual contrast: merry and broad-minded, she 
seems to have been quite daring and advanced for the age in 
which she lived; indeed, many stories of her venturesomeness 
and wild frolics still exist with us, and in truth it must be 
confessed that she was nothing more than a lovely hoyden. 

Her sweet gaiety and bright individuality impressed strangers 
deeply, and by them she was considered the more clever of the 
two girls, which, however, was not true; still, although Edith 
was the more learned, Martha was certainly the more brilliant. 
Anecdotes of “Merry Lady Martha” have been handed down in 
the Clutterbuck family—the Clutterbucks were in those days as 
now our gate-keepers—and I accordingly sometimes refresh my 
memory from that source, The two girls were excellent friends, 
always treated similarly—there was no room for petty jealousies 
—and they appear to have led a healthy and happy life. Edward 
and his younger brother Francis (my direct great-grandfather) 
were in their youth much at the Place, and many a gay and 
joyful scene must this old furniture and those ancient trees have 
witnessed in their time. The betrothal of Edward and Edith 
took place when they were respectively seventeen and sixteen ; it 
was a match made in the interest of the family, and it was 
thought some affection existed between the young people. 
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Edward having always had a strong bent towards a sea-faring 
life—then more exciting than it is at present—was about this 
time reluctantly allowed to go to sea, and at eighteen he was in 
his first encounter. As those were the times of great naval 
warfare, he had been engaged in several battles before he returned 
to his home four years later, bronzed, handsome, and covered 
with honours. During his leave he was naturally often at the 
Place, but his uncle did not seem to encourage the notion of an 
immediate marriage, and as time sped by Edward himself did 
not appear as eager as a lover should for the ceremony to take 
place. But still he lingered and lingered on, and as the truth 
must be confessed sooner or later, his delaying was not from 
affection for his betrothed, but because he found he loved her 
sister. Edith soon espied this, for we are told that, with grave 
hauteur, she insisted that he should at once return to sea, and 
endeavour to forget Martha. 

We do not candidly believe that Martha was at all interested 
in these proceedings. Gaily content with her ponies and her poor, 
she danced with and played tricks upon her manly cousin, with 
the mischievous zest of a child of twelve, instead of behaving 
with the demure seemliness due from a maiden of nineteen. 

There were two trying scenes before Edward finally departed : 
one in which he confided to Edith his decided intention of doing 
his duty, and the other with Martha, to whom he declared for the 
first time his great admiration, and begged her to go off then and 
there with him to Gretna Green. She only laughed, rallied him 
roundly, kissed him, and ran away; and he left for his ship that 
day. There was a slight coldness between the two sisters for the 
succeeding few days, which time Martha principally spent in the 
grey chamber over the old gate, a room which she used as a 
repository for her fishing-tackle, dried ferns, and the apparatus 
required for her numerous practical jokes. This cloud seems soon 
to have passed away, though without an explanation having taken 
place between them, and Edith quietly read her Greek in imita- 
tion of a favourite ancestress, did fine needlework in lawn, and 
wonderful flowers in silk, whilst Martha pursued her ordinary 
course of fishing and hunting, dancing with her neighbours at 
any time or place, or gossiping with the Clutterbucks. Olivia 
Clutterbuck had been the girl’s nurse; she had married a cousin, a 
groom on the estate, and at this time occupied one of the lodges, 
and it was usually to that stout matron that Martha took her 
many joys, and her few simple troubles. Their life flowed on 
calmly, broken only by an occasional visit to the Wells, during which 
they were féted and toasted and made love to, in a mode suited 
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to them as beauties and heiresses. Nevertheless, they each time 
returned to their home life with much affectionate delight, and 
would even make attempts to cheer their father’s spirits, and win 
his approbation, by spasmodic attentions to the still-room, where 
in addition to the making of uneatable dishes, they concocted 
“Nun’s Cream” and “Ambrosia Nosegay,” and other balms for 
their beauty, some of which remain blackened and unuseable in 
the old store-room to this day. 

Three years after Edward’s departure, found them one spring 
at Bath, enjoying the waters and its countless gaieties. His ship 
landed him at Bristol, and he came on there to them, joyous, 
amiable, handsomer than ever. But a few days passed before he 
was observed to have entirely changed. He became moody, 
irritable, and almost rude in his manner to Edith; he only 
relaxed when Martha was near, or when he was alone in her 
society. This angered that lady, and about such curious conduct 
she took him to task. It was during a dance at the Pump Room, 
and he had that day been more than usually obnoxious in his 
behaviour towards everybody, and in no mild terms she rated him. 
But her lecture only brought upon herself a most terrible storm 
of anguish and adoration, from which she escaped to her chair 
pale, trembling, and broken. Edward went straight to Edith, 
and before the evening had ended the day of their wedding was 
fixed. From that time he appeared to become calmer and more 
like himself; Martha also revived ; and Edith was, in her grave 
way, as happy as her nature would permit her to be; and all 
went well and smoothly, until the day before the marriage. 

It was night, a similar one, I imagine, to this—the shrubs at 
their glossiest, the turf at its smoothest and softest, the trees 
gleaming silver against the last rays of a red sunset which, 
mingling with a growing moonlit twilight, make up a most 
harmonious scene. And this house was full of a cheery company, 
making merry after the rather pompous manner of their time. 
Since their arrival from Bath, and during the few weeks which 
preceded the wedding-day, Edward and Edith had each night 
after the evening meal, walked on that terrace-path opposite, and 
this custom of theirs was so well known that no one thought of 
using the walk, or of intruding in any way upon the young couple. 
But on this night Edward walked alone until it was near dusk, 
when he was joined by a slight, graceful figure, with whom he 
talked for a short time low and earnestly. Music sounded from 
within the house, the guests began to dance, and the time was 
passing on, when the betrothed pair and Martha were missed. 
The room which the girls occupied was sought, and it was dis- 
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covered that, owing to some slight malady, Edith had gone there, 
instead of taking her usual walk with her lover, and that she had 
not left it since. Then Edward appeared, but no Martha. Now, 
as it was already late, some anxiety was felt about the girl, and, 
as the hours sped on, a search was instituted. The grounds far 
and near were beaten, her favourite haunts minutely inspected ; 
every surmise was acted upon, but no Martha found. The 
majority of the searchers, who knew her well, were beginning to 
look upon the affair as a tiresome joke, and many gave it up and 
went to their rooms. Still the search continued; through the 
whole night they sought with anxious care, and at daybreak they 
found her lying, a lovely corpse, between the farthest of those 
large laurels on which I am looking now. There seemed to be 
absolutely no explanation of the mystery. A few hours before 
she was in sound health and abounding spirits, and there in the 
early morning sunlight, with no sign of violence, she lay dead. 

The servants had seen two persons, whom they had supposed to 
be Edward and Edith, walking as usual, near that spot—and 
Edward, grey-white and much shattered, owned to having met, 
as he believed, Edith in the gloaming, and having addressed a 
few words to her, passed on without discovering that it was 
not she. Another examination showed that Martha wore a new 
and unknown ring, but as no wound was discovered that could 
have caused her death, little notice was taken of it, and so amidst 
universal regrets she was buried. It was commonly thought, that 
knowing her sister to be unable to keep her tryst, she had, with 
her usual playfulness, impersonated Edith without the lover 
discovering the difference. But how she came by her death no 
one presumed to say. In those days they attributed more things 
to the visitation of God than we do now. The marriage naturally 
postponed through that great and general mourning, Edward 
returned to his ship, and the next news that came to sadden this 
family, was, that he had wickedly and rebelliously insulted, then 
challenged, and endeavoured to kill, his superior officer, for which 
crimes a court-martial sentenced him to a long term of imprison- 
ment. This was a terrible sorrow, as well as a great and lasting 
disgrace, and the news of his death, which occurred in less than a 
twelvemonth, was received more as a relief than a shock. At his 
death a letter was sent to our mutual ancestor, Edith’s father, 
which apparently grieved him very much, but the contents of 
which he never disclosed to anyone. 

Francis took his brother’s place in everything ; he married Edith, 
they had children, and were fairly happy for about ten years, 
when she died, only a few months later than her father. At her 
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funeral and the reading of her will all the members of our family 
were present (as she was a great heiress and the wife of the head 
of the house), and then Francis with much sorrow read to his 
assembled relations the following letter, first advising them all 
that it was a private and serious matter concerning only them- 
selves, and urging that no mention should be made of it during 
their lives. His advice was faithfully followed; but since their 
time the tale has been common property in this neighbourhood, 
and I am only writing down what everybody knows by hearsay. 
The letter was dated from the Marshalsea, a few days before 
Edward’s death, and ran thus :— 


Sir,—With the death approaching me that I have for a long period 
most earnestly prayed, it is come to the time when I must confide to you, 
with most passionate grief and regret, the whole reason of the miserable 
and dastardly conduct which has landed me, in the prime of my youth 
and the full vigour of my life, into this sad plight. After the betrothing 
of your daughter Edith to me, I found that my esteem for her was but the 
affection of one young cousin for another; and that I unfortunately loved 
her sister Martha with all the ardour of an intemperate nature. Jn the 
hope that I might conquer this passion, I eagerly sought the dangerous 
excitement of a sea-faring life, hoping to find distraction in the din of 
battle and in the perils of the sea, for the violence of that attachment 
which I had for her never abated, and I have it unto this day: though it 
was through me, alas! that she came by her sad and early death. It is 
with the abjectest shame and most overwhelming misery, that I confide to 
to you that I, one of your own blood, am a murderer; and as though that 
were not enough, that I am the unwitting and wicked destroyer of your 
best-loved child. On the high seas and in Spain, whither my duty often 
called me, I met with many people of that nation, and amongst them a 
young noble who was seized with a great affection for me, who treated 
me with the most charming condescension, and who gave me on my last 
farewell to him a ring in memory of our delightful intercourse. This 
ring had come to him from an ancestor, who had it from a necromancer, 
and it was credited to possess the hideous property of poisoning the 
wearer if pressed into his finger. I did not at that time give credence to 
the legend; but I took the ring; and on the night before my wedding 
some evil spirit tempted me to try its power upon my unloved bride. I 
verily believe that Satan bereft me of my reason. She and I met, as was 
our wont, upon the wide terrace. She did not speak. I told her then in 
plain and earnest language I much feared we could not be happy in our 
new life together. She replied in a low voice “that with me alone rested 
her sole happiness.” I said, “ If that be so we will do our best; take this 
ring, and wear it always.” I placed it upon her finger; in so doing I 
remembered its properties, and although without faith, I devilishly and 
wickedly pressed it into the delicate flesh. She gave a little cry, then 
laughed and vowed I had not hurt her—still in her low voice; then 
putting her arms about my neck, which last attention I had never before 
known her to pay me, whispered, “I love you,” and turned and imme- 
diately left me. I went hastily towards the village, straight there, and 
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returned to find to my dreadful discomfort that Edith had not left the 
house, and that Martha was missing. Then I felt the horrible truth. I 
knew quite well that she must be lying dead somewhere, and through my 
terrible act, and also that wherever she was she loved me. Need I dwell 
upon the soul-devouring agony of that time, when your own misery was 
so deep? But yow did not suffer the tortures of a murderer who had 
murdered the beloved being for whose life he would gladly have died a 
thousand deaths. Afterward, as you know, I went to my ship, where, 
weary of all, I purposely insulted and struck a noble, kindly gentleman, 
in the hope that I should have immediately been shot; but respect for 
you and yours made them deal me a far worse treatment—the time in 
which to think upon my crimes, which thoughts have quite consumed me, 
and I have now but the space of a few hours left me in which to live. A 
wilful murderer I cannot hope to meet my Maker. Still I crave for all 
your prayers. 


So little is known of this event that I am bound to tell it baldly 
—this is all. Most families have more exciting stories, I believe, 
but none, I think, more sad. Not that its sadness affects us much, 
for we are as merry a company as ever those four were in the days 
before the betrothal. In our earliest youth we all imagined 
Edward to be a changeling, for such strong passions are not 
common with us, and sometimes now we speculate as to whether 
we ourselves would have been different (that is to say, if we had 
been at all) if he and not Francis had been our forefather; and 
also we wonder if Edith had gone out that night, if he could have 
married Martha with such a sin upon his conscience. But these 
are youthful, idle speculations, and more of that mysterious crime 
we shall probably never learn, any more than I shall ever really 
know what it was in the aspect of the silhouette that prompted 
me to write this to-night. 














Sal. 


“ Whose sisters ye all are.” 


Ir was darkening. From the corner of the wood the long road 
stretched back between the trees; halfway came two figures, a 
man and woman ;—tramps, leaning forward and moving with 
that shuffie which betrays their utter uselessness. The man 
stopped and, without turning, spoke for the first time that hour. 

“Coom on!” 

The woman neither looked up nor quickened her pace. As she 
came beside him he struck her aimlessly on the shoulder, but she 
moved on with hardly a twitch of her dull, battered face beneath 
the dirty bonnet. 

It was lighter when they came to the corner, but neither looked 
up to where the sun was setting in its dying glory. Two men 
were in the hedgerow eating bread and cheese. The man stopped 
with a faint sense of affinity: they were labourers seeking work, 
and though not of him, they were with him for the time. 

“ How far is’t to Sheffield?” he asked. 

“ Better nor three mile,” they told him. 

With an oath he looked over to where the smoke rose out of the 
valley. 

“Stop an’ have a bit o’ bread,” they urged, with the free- 
handedness of the needy. 

He shook his head. ‘ We mun be there to-night,” he muttered, 
shambling on at the old pace. 

The woman had stood still, hardly looking at them; now she 
seated herself on the edge of the footpath and held out her hand 
for a piece. 

“‘T shall bide here,” she said. 

“Tha'll’t coom on,” he retorted, turning round. 

“Tha’st beaten me last night, and strucken me twice to-day. 
I'll none o’ thee. Go thy ways.” 

“Dom thee!” And he went. 

The divorces of the poor are easy and swift. 
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The two men did not speak; they feared the shuffling, filthy 
tramp. Though they pitied the woman, they would fain have had 
her go with him; but they did not speak—no more did she. 
When they rose she rose too, and fell into her old place a few 
steps behind. They had heavy boots, were footsore, and weary in 
heart and body; so it was that, with a labourer’s instinct, they 
presently turned up a narrow lane and found a shed. 

It was dark; their feet sank in the bedding as they entered. 
The younger man struck a match, and the stirks started up with 
frightened grunts and milky breath. The match went out sud- 
denly, but the intruders had seen a heap of straw at the far end. 
There they stumbled, still in the same order; and there the two 
men lay down together on the top, while the woman, crouching 
more than lying, shivered through her half-conscious night. 

When the day broke she went out to beg of the half-awakened 
village, and returning, waited patiently till they stirred, to share 
her few scraps with them. They accepted her services as they 
might a slave’s, and as a slave she served them. 

When the men turned in at the gates of big works to offer 
themselves, she waited for them; as they went on, she followed 
humbly. It was afternoon when they got a few hours’ job, and, 
perhaps touched by her submissiveness, returning to the gates, 
they told her briefly to go to a certain lodging-house and await 
them there. 

With the old tramping instinct, she went round begging first ; 
but folk were busy. ‘ We’ve too many of your sort about,” one 
stirring housewife told her; yet at another house, larger than the 
rest, the smug cook handed her two frilled cutlets, saying: “ It'll 
be long before you'll taste the like o’ them again.” A dull feeling 
of treasure-trove made her wrap them in a corner of her scanty 
shawl, fastening it with her one brass pin. When she came to 
the dingy lodging-house, she almost smiled as she thought of the 
pleasure of watching the two men eat her dainties when. they came 
back from work. Then she lifted the latch and went in. 

It was dark. The heaped-up fire cast ruddy gleams about the 
kitchen, leaping and dancing with the flickering shadows. She 
passed across the floor and knelt down before it, striving to warm 
her numb fingers. What stirred upon the settle by the window? 

t was her cast-off companion. 

He was watching her with bloodshot eyes. We have seen who 
feeds the tramp; but who gives him his money? and, worse still, 
who gives him his beer? He sat up. 

“ Coom on!” he said hoarsely. 

She crouched back upon the hearth, all the horror of the past 
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five years expressed upon her pallid, stricken face. In the room 
above she could hear the deputy whistle as he swept the floor. 
But she dared not scream. 

“Coom on,” he repeated, getting up on his unsteady legs, then 
standing over her. ‘Dom thee, coom on!” And with those 
words he struck her as she tried to rise. Then the pent-up terror 
burst in a wild shriek as she fell—fell with her head against the 
oven-door—and with brutal passion he struck madly at her, hand 
and foot. 

The deputy pulled him off, and hurrying neighbours lifted the 
poor bruised carcase on to the settle by the window; the police 
came, with their weary air of stolid supremacy, and brought the 
doctor. All he could do was done, and then he sat by to wait for 
returning consciousness and the inevitable end. 

It was dark and late when the two men arrived, with the money 
for their job. 

“ You cannot come in here,” said the doctor as the door opened ; 
but she stirred, and put out her hand. 

“Eh! poor lass,” said the elder, “ what is’t?” 

She was trying nervelessly to hold the corner of her shawl; the 
doctor saw it, and took out the pin. She smiled, and with an 
effort moved the cutlets to the men. Wondering, they took them 
and crouched down by the fire to wait. 

Something reminded her. Starting, she threw up her arms, 
and crying, “I didn’t, Bill—I didn’t—oh, I didn’t!” fell back and 
died. 

When they told him, he turned his face away and muttered, 
“T swore I’d swing for her at Wakefield, and I shall.” 

It was his tribute for her five years’ faithful following. 
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Uecessity. 


Waar stern Necessity hath once ordained 
For mortal’s share, 

Let him not murmur, howsoe’er constrained, 
His lot to bear. 


Nor Time, nor Chance, nor Laws, nor Gods, nor Men, 
Her voice can stay ; 

Her icy finger points the way, and then 
Man must obey. 


And Love, and Hate, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
She portions each ; 

Nor vanished bliss will e’er restore again, 
Whoe’er beseech. 


"Tis weakness to resist her stern decree, 
"Tis impious to rebel ; 

The strongest mind, the noblest heart has he, 
Who follows well. 





Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHorR oF ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN Otp Marp’s Loves,’ 
‘Gop’s Foo.,’ ‘A QuEsTION oF TasTE.’, 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


Cuarter XLIII. 


THE DAWN PROVES CLOUDY. 


“ Wett, I shall say it,” declared Veronica. ‘“ Why not?” 
“ What ?” asked the Father. 


“Does your Reverence not know? Then I shall keep my own 


counsel. But my opinion is: why should anyone be afraid of their 
betters? If really our betters, the less reason to be afraid. And 
if not——” Veronica whisked a dish off the table and herself 
from the room. 

Father Bulbius bent over the tattered volume on his knees, 
leisurely filling his pipe with the finest of Turkish tobaccos. He 
was no longer the happy possessor of an untidy snuggery; the 
new house contained but two rooms on the ground-floor, and 
Veronica had refused to abandon the “ parlour.” Occasionally the 
latter uncomfortable apartment would be honoured with a state- 
visit from the Chevalier de Souza, who was both a freethinker at 
heart and a Catholic in etiquette, and confessed and communicated 
at Easter. Other intercourse with the Castle there was none. 
The brief enjoyment of Reinout’s friendship had ended in a cere- 
monious salute. 

Veronica, on her part, had no proper appreciation of ceremony. 
Having made up her mind to bestow a piece of it on the gentle- 
folks, she called out one day from the door of “ our hovel,” ‘as she 
chose to designate the Parsonage: “Hey, Mynheer! You are 
the Jonker from the Castle ?” 

“ Of course I am,” replied the young man, standing still. 

“T know you are. There’s something I want to say to you, 
Jonker. I’ve no more reason to love the Baron’s family than you 
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have. They’ve turned us out of our house as you’ve turned them 
out of theirs, and without paying, which is worse. But when it 
comes to keeping a woman away from the place she is used to pray 
in twice a day for years, and all her ancestors lying round awaiting 
her, I say that it’s a cruel thing. And I'd say the same to 
the Count your father, if I thought he’d listen to the likes of me. 
But I think he looks prouder than you, in spite of your haughty 
face that God gave you to go and be a Count with, as Counts there 
must be in this world below, though not in the hereafter.” And 
she retreated into the house, leaving Reinout very much troubled 
in mind. 

He did not willingly ask favours of a father who never conceded 
anything unless it was not a favour; after consultation with the 
Chevalier, he broached the subject to Margherita. To his surprise 
the Countess immediately sat up, said: “ Quite right. I under- 
stand,” and went in to her husband, but that gentleman, immersed 
in his buttery-books and annoyed by the interruption, contented 
himself with answering: “ The question, like the people, is buried. 
What is buried had best lie still.’ Margherita came out to her 
son in the hall: “ He won’t,” she said with flashing eyes. ‘“ And 
yet the whole place is mine.” She went back to her occupation, 
which was teasing Florizel. 

Reinout shrugged his shoulders and returned to his books. 
He had favourite authors nowadays, and they were fast moulding 
his opinions: Byron, Shelley, de Lamartine, the aristocrat singers 
of freedom, and that incomparable Seer who had first flashed the 
light o’er his path. Of the ‘Revolt of Islam,’ for instance, he 
could reel off whole passages, though never quite clear as to who 
revolted or against what. He had not spoken to Wendela again; 
sometimes, when happening to wake at night, he would erroneously 
imagine her standing alone by the chancel window, as if Wendela 
ever broke promises, good or bad. But, as a rule, he slept 
excellently well, and awoke in the morning, from a dreamless 
slumber, to dream. 

“My dear Count,” said M. de Souza one day, the quiet old 
gentleman who did nothing but dance attendance on the Countess 
and complain of the weather. “Things are going wrong with 
René. He is nearly nineteen and he reads in the woods. Your 
system was wise, but you are prolonging it—excuse me—unwisely. 
He is farouche.” 

The Count tapped the ground nervously with his foot. “The 
other man says he is doing excellently,” he replied, “and hopes to 
get him ready for his diplomatic examination in eighteen months 
more.” The “other man” was one of those silent haters of the 
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rich who fawn upon them. A repubii:an himself, he tried imper- 
ceptibly to influence his pupil. The pupil distrusted him. 

Count Rexelaer, while rejecting advice, set himself quietly to 
watch his son. And these observations soon culminated abruptly 
in the question: “Why do you never go and see so-and-so, 
Reinout? And so-and-so? Or what’s-his-name ?” 

“Oh, bother what’s-his-name,” said René. 

“Still, it seems to me, that, as young men of your own 
rank——” 


“TI hate young men of my own rank.” 





The following academical year found Reinout at Leyden. A 
Dutch university is not a nice place. To enjoy its life you must 
be both exceedingly childish and exceedingly dissolute. The pupil 
of M. de Souza found himself utterly at sea, and retired into his 
shell, which he beautified by all the means in his power. To say 
that at this period he resembled his hero Shelley would be to create 
an erroneous impression, yet, with his far greater (hearsay) know- 
ledge of “ society,” he had much of that poet’s splendidly ignorant 
scorn of the conventionalities which galled him. He was full of a 
passive yearning for the Millennium, the Apotheosis of the Human 
by itself which Victor Hugo believes to be an approaching fact. 
He had no clear notion how the thing was to be started, but, 
meanwhile, he bought statuettes and engravings, and studied a 
little art, and disliked dirt and beggars (always giving to the 
latter), and loved the poor. The young men at the University did 
not share his horror of dirt (some kinds), and they loved the poor in 
a less platonic manner than he. They said he was queer. That 


was the greatest of sins in their eyes, for they were all exactly 
alike, 


Cuartzer XLIYV, 
‘> THE IRON HAND. 


“T sHoutp like to speak to you a moment, father, if you 
please,” said Reinout one memorable autumn evening, as the family 
rose from table. He was now twenty-two, and had spent four 
lazy, luxurious years at Leyden. He was handsome and well- 
dressed, and outwardly pleasingly proper. 

“Certainly, my boy,” responded Count Rexelaer graciously. 
“Come and have a cigar.” Inwardly he said: “Debts?” Few 
fathers of undergraduates would have required the interrogation. 

Reinout placed himself leisurely in front of the mantelpiece and 
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deliberately lighted his pipe. He had come down unexpectedly to 
Deynum. 

“T took my degree to-day,” he said quietly, pressing down the 
burning tobacco with his fusee. 

“What?” cried the Count in a tone of genuine indignation. 
“And how about your farewell-banquet? Reinout, you are 
joking.” 

Inviolable custom requires that the Dutch student shall leave the 
University in a blaze of prescriptive festivity. In justice to 
Reinout it must be added that the whole thing, like all Dutch 
student-festivals except the ‘“‘ Masquerade,” means merely: drink. 

“There wasn’t any farewell-party,” replied the young man. 
“Tm not going to have one. I think it’s a bore.” 

Then he took his eyes off his pipe and looked anxiously across at 
his father. 

Count Rexelaer did not return the look. He sat gazing moodily 
into the fire; the autumn night was chilly. At length he said in 
quite a sad voice: “I was poor, and I had eleven four-in-hands.”* 

A moment afterwards he added: “ You must have gone to a lot 
of other men’s parties, and it seems very shabby to make no return. 
Perhaps the matter doesn’t strike you in that light? I’m sure I 
don’t know how it strikes you.” 

“On that score you may make yourself easy,” replied his son. 
“T never went to anybody’s parties. I joined some of the better 
societies, of course, but when I discovered the men were always 
getting drunk, I stopped away. Besides, I’m the first of my year 
to leave.” 

“You must have done nothing but work!” cried the Count. 

“No, indeed ; or I should have gone a year sooner.” 

“T rejoice that I have so clever a son.” Count Hilarius rose 
and walked to the door. “You must have understood, Reinout,” 
he said, with one of his irritable glances, “that I did not send you 
to the University to rush through it. Your news has taken me 
disagreeably by surprise. You must allow me a little time to 
digest it.” 

“T have no debts,” began Reinout. 

“T wish you had,” said his father bitterly, and closed the door. 

Reinout remained standing, a meditative, graceful, regretful 
figure, with drooping pipe. He had expected some pleasure from 
the announcement of his sudden and successful termination of a 
career he had loathed from the first. “The Chevalier and Victor 
Hugo,” he was wont to aver, “surely that is enough education for 


.* Dutch University custom. 
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any man. The Chevalier for the fictions and Hugo for the 
realities.” He was shocked now by the sincerity of the Count’s 
disappointment. Unfortunately he could never understand how 
clear, to the man himself, were the Court Comptroller’s lights. 

“ Ah well!” he said listlessly, and opened the door because the 
room was so hot. Then he took upa number of the “ Bibliotheque 
Universelle ” ; the smoking-room table was covered with reviews ; 
—his doing; “As long as you leave me my Figaro,’ his father 
had said. 

Laissa’s voice sounded across the vestibule, singing softly to her 
mistress: 

“O rose, 6 fleur, 6 jeune fille!” 


With an exclamation of impatience the son of the house crossed 
over to the door again and shut it. 

Next morning the Count did not put in an appearance, but 
M. de Souza dawdled over his coffee-cup, with hands as transparent 
as the porcelain, humming and hawing and gently coughing as he 
sopped his roll. Margherita always breakfasted in her room. “I 
can take nothing before noon,” she protested, “ but chocolate.” 
So she had a big bowl of that, with an abundance of cream and half 
a dozen French almond-cakes. 

For a long time the Chevalier said nothing. He was too perfect 
a gentleman to “make conversation,” unless it was wanted. 
Besides, he was grewing old, and the difficulty of disguising this 
fact at table sufficiently engrossed him. At length he began flicking 
a crumb or two from his sleeve. 

“Your father has told me, René,” he said gently. “Of course he 
is grieved; soam I, You disappoint all our hopes. They were 
many.” 

Reinout listened humbly. He might despise the old nobleman’s 
teachings ; the teacher he could never otherwise than love. 

“That, perhaps, might appear of but little account to you——” 

“No, indeed,” interrupted Reinout eagerly. 

The Chevalier waved his hand. “So I willingly believe. 
Disregard of the feelings of others, that most vulgar of faults, has 
never been yours. But I was desirous to add: You disappoint 
your own hopes as well. Your father does not know what you 
want. NordoI. But of one thing I am sure; you want to be a 
good man, and a great. Good, certainly; great, probably. Is it 
not so?” 


“Tam much obliged for your kind opinion of me,” murmured 
Reinout. 


“Not a bit. We know each other, we two. Well, you insist 
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upon going your own way to your object. You refuse all advice ; 
you reject all precedent ; youare eccentric, new. It is an immense 
responsibility. If you fail, it is you, personally, that bear the 
blame. Most men prefer that their faults should be those of the 
system they live in. And there is every chance of your failing. 
Whatever may be permissible at the end of a great career, nothing, 
at the beginning, is so fatal as eccentricity.” 

Reinout sat chipping a crust on his plate, with a vigour which 
scattered the crumbs. 

“And, my dear boy,’—the Chevalier bent forward, kindly con- 
fidential—*I think you have hardly realised how great that career 
is likely to be. You are placed, by an Almighty Providence, on 
a summit, destined to influence the history of your country, and 
benefit your compatriots. You turn and, in quest of the sunlight 
above you, you deliberately walk downhill. Once more, the 
responsibility you assume single-handed is immense.” 

“My God!” cried the pupil, with suddenly uplifted eyes. “I 
assume no responsibility! I only want to leave off being a gilded 
gentleman and to become a manly man at last.” 

M. de Souza paused, in the act of rising, his keen eye filling 
with affection. “Be thankful,” he said, “that your chains are 
gilded. We all have to wear them. I had not half your chances, 
René. I threw them away. And I am—here.” He wheezed a 
little—his asthma was very bad of late—and then tottered, with 
his failing dance-step, from the room. 

Reinout remained alone, twisting the seal-ring upon his little 
finger. “The velvet glove,” he muttered. 

A few minutes later he met his father in the hall. The Count 
held a newspaper in his hand. 

“It is true, then,” said the Count, and pointed to the paper. 
“Do you know, Reinout, to the last I half hoped you were 
joking.” 

“T should not have ventured.” 

“The reality is worse than the joke could have been. And 
your academic dissertation ? Am I to be permitted to see that ? ” 

“T have a copy for you in my portmanteau,” replied Reinout. 
He had meant to give it to his father the night before. “Hang it 
all,” he thought, “I ought to have let him have the thing before 
he asked for it. Father,’ he continued aloud, “I am sorry to 
have vexed you. I—I daresay I am a bit of a fool at times. I 
will do whatever you desire.” 

“My good child!” cried Hilarius, jerking round at the foot of 

the great staircase, among the oleanders, and facing his stalwart son, 
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“you talk as if I were your enemy! I desire nothing but that, 
while you are preparing for your appointment as attaché, you 
‘ go out,’ this winter, like other young men! And, look here, René, 
[ll give you a phaeton and pair for your own.” 

Reinout clasped his father’s proffered hand and wrung it silently. 
And his heart was soft with love and shame. 


Carter XLV. 
COUNT REXELAER’S TROUBLES. 


Count RExELAER was, at heart, a melancholy man. But he was 
also constitutionally a grumbler, whose ever-anxious ambition no 
good fortune could appease. And to his honour be it said that he 
confined all his grumbling to his family circle, while heroically 
smiling all day at Court. 

And every man has his troubles; at least, so every man says. 
At Court the Count’s sun was still in the ascendant, but at 
Deynum it had never fought its way out of the clouds. Truth to 
tell, Count Hilarius was not born to country-squiredom. His 
neighbours laughed when he stuck in the mud with his varnished 
boots, and shot a setter. He bullied his farmers in the wrong 
way, and patronised indiscreetly, and whatever he did “ different ” 
was writ down to the good of his predecessor. A vacancy having 
occurred in the States Provincial, the Count and the Baron were 
pitted againgt each other, much to the latter’s initial dismay. 
And the Lord of the Manor actually found himself beaten by 
eight votes, chiefly through Baron Borck’s remaining neutral at 
the eleventh hour. “It is not a Parliament-election; let the 
poor old man have this small compensation,” the Baron of 
Rollingen had obstinately replied to all his wife’s appeals. She 
did not argue with him. She had tried that during the first year 
of their marriage. 

The defeated candidate, in his fury, talked of shutting up the 
Castle, to avoid contact with his rival. And this unfortunate 
election only accentuated the religious squabble which had so long 
agitated the village; trust an election in Holland to do that. 
The Protestant minister, Count Rexelaer’s protégé, who had 
zealously visited the voters, found but one word of counsel for his 
patron in defeat. ‘ You must strengthen the Protestant element,” 
he said. Count Rexelaer reflected that eight votes are not 
much. He did all in his power to strengthen the Protestant 
element. Father Bulbius wept tears of indignation, and then he 
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girded on his sword. Meanwhile the tragi-comedy of birth and 
death played through its little scenes beneath the shadow of the 
Cross. ; 

The Countess Margherita also commenced, about this time, to 
cause her noble consort—‘O Hilaire! O mon roy ”—some 
considerable anxiety. As she grew older and her charms began to 
wane—she was not yet forty and still sufficiently handsome—her 
extravagances deepened beyond the bounds of risibility, and a 
coquetry revealed itself of which her younger beauty had perhaps 
not felt the need. From indifference concerning society she had 
passed to fondness for it, and from fondness to an incessant 
craving after gaiety. “I must make the most of my sunset,” 
said the passionate Creole, who borrowed her metaphors from the 
god she adored. She laced tightly of evenings, after the morn- 
ing’s sweets and sofas, and she powdered her yellowing complexion 
while mercilessly displaying it. The “abandon” of her manners 
was charming, so delightfully un-Dutch. “Oh yes, she is a La 
Jolais, but—well, her mother died early. She was educated out 
in South America, where her father was Ambassador.” 

The Rexelaers van Altena had not, on their part, pleased the 
Head of the House as much as wise Duty required of them. Jane 
had had any number of children, and was obliged to rent a large 
house in a bad part of the town. Her rich father-in-law, who had 
suffered, at the time of the engagement, from a cough warranted 
to kill in a year, was now coughing his way up into the eighties. 
He was horribly stingy and had behaved outrageously to his son, 
whose allowance he diminished proportionately at the birth of 
every child. 

Then, Rolline had married a poor Jonker for love. “You!” 
her grandmother had snapped at her, “ who are so fond of nice 
things!” “I think being in love is a very nice thing,” Rolline 
had answered, undaunted. “I saw Jane’s marriage work round.” 
Her mother had resisted her as long as was practicable. The 
worst of it was, they had to forgive her afterwards ; her husband 
was so very well connected. 

Antoinette was still at home ; she had grown up pretty, if a 
little pert in expression. She was to capture her cousin Reinout. 

Guy also was to capture a cousin. His mother had long ago 
explained to him that he must marry Cécile Borck’s sixty thousand 
pounds ; he was weary of hearing her explain. Perhaps, although 
nearly thirty, he was bent upon previously increasing his debts, 
his “ persuaders,” as he openly called them. ‘ My dear mother,” 


he said, “I am not yet sufliciently persuaded.” Mevrouw 
‘Rexelaer did not comprehend. 
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As for George, “ He is the stupid one,” said the Dowager. “ It’s 
the stupid ones that most surely look after their own. Some day, 
with that quiet way of his, George will make, or take, a fortune.” 

“Meanwhile,” protested the placid Judge, “let Hilarius go 
driving in his carriages, and leave us to our cabs. I am sure we 
are comfortable enough.” In which view the whole family, though 
eager for the carriages, concurred, excepting Jane, who was soured 
by her irrationally unfortunate circumstances. “I should not 
have minded a reasonable contretemps,” said Jane. “And what 
do you call a reasonable contretemps ?” queried her husband, who 
was somewhat afraid of her. “ Your father’s living to be seventy, 
not eighty,” replied plain-spoken Jane. So clearly had this couple 
got to understand one another. 


As soon as the great people remained away from the village, 
the village began to miss them, and one half of it railed at the 
other half. Therefore, when they returned after eighteen months’ 
absence, Jaap Hakkert was hot to propose floral arches of welcome, 
which the Baron’s faction as vehemently denounced. None 
regretted these dissensions as much as that gentleman himself. 
His ‘itterness had melted away from him, notably after his 
election to the States. 

“My good Thys,” he said one day to that prosperous husband 
and father, whom he met on returning from what had now become 
his daily walk in the park, “you are acting ungraciously and 
unwisely. I tell you so frankly, for I know you mean well. And 
what you are doing is not done on my behalf.” Thys scowled. 
We do not like Herod, of all men, to bring under our notice the 
fact that we are busy out-Heroding him. 

But the Baron, having eased his conscience, continued his way 
content. He found Bulbius and the Baroness comfortably engaged 
in alternate monologue of reminiscence, Wendela bravely enduring 
the talk about Deynum. The Baron’s entrance stopped it. 

The Baroness Gertrude was aging rapidly. She had always 
been in advance of her years, and the last decade might surely 
count for two. She would look for her words, till her daughter 
tapped the floor with impatient, self-reproachful foot. 

“I disapprove of all opposition to constituted authorities,” said 
the Baron, walking into the room. “I wish these good people 
would listen tome. We ought to have no point of contact with 
the Castle. As it cannot be love, it should never be hate.” 

Wendela looked up quickly. “Why not a little hate?” rose to 
her lips, but she was grown up now and sometimes suppressed her 
rashest thoughts. 
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“ You are too charitable, Mynheer,” burst forth Father Bulbius. 
“As for me, I have no patience with persecutors. For I call it 
persecution to compel this poor lady, in her infirmity, to “ae all 
the way to the other end of the village.” 

“Stay to dinner,” said the Baron, to whom this subject was 
especially obnoxious, “T will tell Gustave.” And he rang 
the bell. 

“Nonsense, Father; you speak as if I were losing the use of my 
limbs,” interposed Mevrouw van Rexelaer nervously. “Like 
Jaap Hakkert’s old mother.” 

“No, no,” replied the priest pettishly, “I did not mean that. 
By-the-bye, I was telling Mervrouw, when your Worship came in, 
that I had been to see Lise of the Chalkhouse Farm, who has just 
had twins.” 

“ Tiens, and he never told me!” exclaimed the Baron, vexed 
that Thys should have been so much vexed. 

“Did your Reverence kiss the babies?” questioned Wendela. 

She liked to provoke Father Bulbius, having retained her 
aversion to priests, “It all comes,” she would say, “of that un- 
conscionable catechism.” 

“I? No,” cried his Reverence in alarm. “Besides, they were 
girls.” 

“But then, old Vrouw Hakkert is twenty years older than I,” 
continued the Baroness. “At that age people cannot complain, if 
their strength begins to give way.” 

The Baron went over to her chair and gently stroked her white 
forehead. “You are still young,” he said. 


When Count Rexelaer’s carriage, shortly after, passed under a 
red-lettered “ Welcome,” he was not particularly gratified to learn 
from his steward that he owed its erection to the Baron’s for- 
bearance. Besides, “unusual demonstrations have exceptional 
causes,” declared the ex-diplomat. He felt that the old lord was 
much in his way. What would he have said, had he known how 
that gentleman was steadfastly schooling himself to play the réle 
of a humble petitioner? Yet, so it was. For, when duties 
became plain to the simple-hearted Baron, he did them. And one 
morning the White Baroness returned from her daily pilgrimage 
to the distant parish-church, leaning heavily on Wendela’s arm, 
even more than usually exhausted. 

“T cannot,” the proud, silent woman had gasped as she tottered 
to her bed-chamber. Presently Wendela came back to the 
sitting-room where her father was tramping stolidly to and fro. 
-Had he noticed ? she wondered, as she seated herself, with a book, 
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in the window-seat. She had long understood that her mother’s 
ailment was some sort of rheumatic or chalky gout, a gradual 
stiffening of the joints. 

“This must end,” exclaimed the Baron without checking his 
walk. He seemed to have forgotten his daughter’s presence. 
Five minutes’ more tramp were got through, before he spoke again. 
“T’'ll go this afternoon,” he said. ‘ There’s a reason for it now. 
He walked out at the open door, and locked himself in his room. 

Left alone, Wendela slipped off the window-sill and out of the 
house. She hurried up the lane, and into the coppice which leads 
to Lady Bertha’s oak. 

“ He shall not so humiliate himself,” she repeated. ‘“ He shall 
not so humiliate himself.” She passed the oak without daring to 
look at it. Here, eight years ago, she had parted from Piet 
Poster, the boy-sweetheart whose name still hung motionless in 
the prayers she repeated by rote. Unlike her father, she had 
never beheld the oak, nor the house, nor the gardens since that 
day when she had bidden them good-bye. How long ago was it, 
that she had crept up the avenue to catch one last glimpse of 
“ Knight-Pilgrim?” Five years. Often she had wondered if 
Reinout still retained the dear volume she had given him. “I 
had done better to keep it,” she thought. 

Was it fancy that told her she remembered each stone of the 
building as soon as it came into view? She sped onward, with 
beating heart, across the courtyard, between the orange-trees, 
and rang the loud door-bell with a crash. 

“You must be mistaken again. I wish you would pay more 
attention,” said the ever-cautious Count Rexelaer to the servant who 
announced her. Then he went into the vestibule and found himself 
confronted by a lithe, hazel-eyed damsel in a light muslin dress. 

“T am the Freule van Rexelaer,” said the damsel with a quiver 
in her earnest voice. “No, thank you, I would rather remain here,”’ 

“ And what can I do for you, Freule? ” 

She told him. 

Count Rexelaer fretted indignantly under his efforts at self- 
control. He believed it a ruse of the enemy invented to render 
refusal impossible. “Will you allow me,” he demanded, “to 
consider the matter and communicate my reply ?” 

“No,” said Wendela quickly. “I mean, I hope not. I am 
longing to surprise them. It was that made me come.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the Count, “ who could resist so 
fair a petitioner ?” 

“ You consent then, Mynheer?” cried Wendela with sparkling 
eyes. 
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“Tf your father really wishes it, yes,” he replied pointedly, and 
then, in obedience to a motion of her hand, he drew back the 
glass-door. 

She ran all the way home. In the garden she met the Baron. 
“T have been to Deynum,” she panted. 

“To Deynum?” Her father did not understand what she 
meant. 

“T have been calling on the Count. He isan amiable gentleman, 
too amiable, papa.” 


But that evening came a letter from Count Hilarius van 
Rexelaer. He had consented, of course, where refusal had been 
rendered impossible, and if the Baron was really content to extort 
a concession, well, Count Rexelaer, having once passed his word, 
must admit himself bound. 

“Oh, but this is infamous!” cried Wendela with burning 
cheeks. 

“My dear,” replied the Baron mildly, “the gentleman is true 
to our motto. Perhaps he enjoys disgrace. Never mind; I shall 
accept.” 

“Oh, you dear, dear father,” she said, and threw both arms 
round his neck. 


Cuarter XLYI. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS. 


Trove to his promise, the Jonker Reinout returned with his parents 
to the Hague. And, decked out with ribands and flowers—white 
ties and gardenias—he was led, like a lamb, to the slaughter. 

In the morning hours he worked resolutely at the Foreign 
Office, helping to wind and unwind the red tape with which 
international knots are tied and untied. At the University he 
had early discovered that the study of civil law means the study 
of casuistry to avoid it ; these pains were superfluous, diplomacy 
soon told him, with regard to the professor’s elaborate jus gentiwm. 
“Let the professor look after the law,” said the Minister, his 
father’s friend, Count L——, “and we will take care of the 
profits.” Reinout’s virgin acquaintance with statecraft befell in 
those days when the affluent doctrine of “might is right” was 
leisurely overspreading the sand-centred tower of the Holy 
Alliance. The ante-Alexandrian teaching that right is one thing 
and a good, might another and a better, was dead past revival ; 
Bismarckian effrontery had not yet persuaded a hyper-civilised, 
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hyper-covetous community that a man may serve God well by 
serving his neighbour right. Europe was waiting for a com- 
promise between her popularised politics and her increasing 
morality, and meanwhile “ the two have nothing in common” was 
the catchword with which she strove to content herself. “Oh 
my God, help me to understand !” prayed Reinout van Rexelaer. 

In the afternoon and evening, and night-time, when the slow 
hours tolled for making merry, he dragged about from place to 
place after either parent, or more rarely after both. The Countess 
was now become an indefatigable pleasure-hunter, gobbling gaiety 
like a lap-dog which foresees the withdrawal of its mess. “ René, 
mon petit, es-tu prét?”—night after night he would see his 
mother standing in the doorway, with fan or opera-glass, and he 
would lay down his book and follow her. 

Of course he knew every one, willy-nilly. His father had 
secured his election to those clubs from which nobody is excluded, 
as well as those clubs to which nobody, unless not a nobody, 
gains admittance. This latter emprise had called for a little 
maneuvring. There were plenty of young men who remembered 
that Rexelaer, at College, had deemed himself too good to get 
drunk. But people fought shy of offending the Count, high at 
Court and soon destined to be higher. 

With the ladies of the Residency, as the Dutch call the Hague, 
Reinout was far more successful, and also more at his ease. In 
the first place, women openly loved him for one of the chief causes 
of masculine dislike: he was by far the best parti in society. 
He might have been endowed with round shoulders, or even with 
a wooden leg. As for a wooden head, that “ goes without saying.” 
And yet he was as good-looking and generous-hearted as if these 
things had been worth his while. Besides, while he had long 
since abandoned the graceful, obsolete forms which the Chevalier 
had taught him, he had unconsciously preserved much of the 
manner of that gentleman’s courtlier day. He could still think, 
and even speak, of a woman with reverence. 

In many ways, otherwise, his education had been a gigantic 
failure. He had fingered the gilt clay-ball his father had laid 
in his boyish palm till all the gilding came off. That was not 
what the Count, himself so successfully worldly, had bargained 
for. He had wished his son to despise men, that he might freely 
employ them as means toanend. He had not expected him to 
despise the end as well as the means. 

Meanwhile the young man rode round in the whirligig of 
pleasure, and got his fair share of enjoyment out of it. He was 
by no means above dancing and flirting, or racing and riding. 
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But at bed-time especially, like Titus, he would feel that he had 
lost a day. “I have never done anything for anybody. I am 
twenty-three, and if I were to die before sunrise, my life would 
have been a blank!” It would always remain so. There is no 
more futile occupation conceivable on earth than the diplomatic 
representation of a state with no international influence. But it 
could not be helped. For there is also no prison like “ position.” 


One morning the young aspirant ambassador, upon reaching the 
Office, was struck by a look of unusual redness about the eyes of 
the old door-keeper there. The discovery startled him: he did 
not remember having ever seen the symptoms of sorrow on the 
face of a grown-up man. He would have spoken ; but the sacred- 
ness of sorrow sealed his lips. 

He spent the morning in hard work. They had put him into 
the passport-department, and there, amid the muddle of inter- 
national births, marriages and deaths, he might watch the woof of 
History. A delightful squabble had recently arisen like a ripple 
upon stagnancy, because a tourist’s auburn locks had been written 
down red. The gentleman was exceedingly abusive, from the 
safe side of the frontier, and actually offered personal violence to 
his Excellency. Whereupon Reinout most humbly submitted his 
willingness to go out to Italy as proxy. His Excellency frowned. 
He had two frowns at his service: a shrewdly puzzled one and a 
solemnly determined. The two had made him Minister. 

By noon the usher’s eyes had lost their border, but it was he 
who broached his trouble, as he swung back the door. 

“ This’ll be the last day, Jonker,” he said. 

“How so?” questioned Reinout in surprise. 

Then the man told him. An order misunderstood ; a door left 
unlocked with important papers behind it; the peace of the 
nation in danger; more than twenty years’ service and dismissal 
at the end. 

“It’s a great pity you did it,” said Reinout severely. “I 
suppose there’s no hope ?” 

The man shook his white head pathetically. ‘“ Ah, if you only 
knew,” he said, “I misunderstood the order, Jonker, because I 
was intended to misunderstand. There, there; it’s no use 
talking.” 

Nothing more definite could be extracted from him. He 
muttered something about “a candidate before there was a 
vacancy ” and “a man’s servants are nearer to his hand than the 
state’s.” The Jonker turned helplessly away. He felt himself 
again in the presence of one of those immense little abuses which 
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seem to be society’s daily bread. He was fast learning to believe 
that all human flocks are tended by wolves in shepherd’s clothing. 
No need any longer to speculate what the lean wretch had meant 
with whom he had parleyed asa lad. “A thousand poor men’s 
tortures go to make a single rich man’s comfort.” What can one 
do? Solve the riddle? Are not all the world’s best and wisest, 
at this moment, floundering in the marshes of solution, lured by 
every Jack o’ Lantern that shines bright ? 

“T shall tell my father about this,” reflected Reinout. His 
father was to him an upright pillar of power. Not a lamp-post of 
futurity, but an Atlas that bore the existent world. According 
to a father’s fallible lights, the Count could be trusted to do 
present-day right. Reinout believed in his father. 

There was to be a small dinner-party at home that evening in 
honour of Margherita’s birthday. A family party, the Rexelaers 
van Altena, and a couple of intimates—sixteen in all. Count 
Rexelaer had frowned over one name. “It is absurd,” he had 
said, “ to ask that man on such an occasion as this.” Margherita 
had laughed in his face. But an hour or two later she had invited 
her husband into her menagerie. ‘Mon cher,” she had com- 
menced, “I should like to recount you a little anecdote.” 

“Well?” said Hilarius, nervously snatching at Amarinda’s 
tail. 

“ Don’t hurt more creatures than you can help. You remember, 
Hilarius, how desperately melancholy I was when you first 
brought me to your land of everlasting twilight. You knew at 
the time ; but I don’t think it ever interfered with your digestion. 
Well, one evening I had been crying and said something to 
Laissa about feeling I was going todie. The poor foolish creature, 
in extravagant anguish, appealed to the Chevalier, and the Cheva- 
lier came and mingled his tears with mine and confessed that he 
too was dying for want of a ray of sunshine. You need not 
scowl; he is a better man than you. You, by-the-bye, were in 
Amsterdam ‘on business.’ I have noticed that your business more 
commonly calls you to Brussels now. I was desperate with home- 
sickness; I resolved to start by the night-train and take ship at 
Havre; I promised the Chevalier to let him accompany me. 
Everything was arranged, and when the time came, I woke the 
boy. He looked up at me, drunk with early sleep. ‘Are we 
going to papa?’ he asked. Suddenly I seemed to realise ”—the 
Countess’s harsh voice faltered—‘ the disgrace which, innocent 
though I was, an esclandre would bring upon the child. I sent 
for the Chevalier and told him he must go alone. [I still see him 
bend over my hand. ‘ An old sinner can live where an angel can,’ 
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he said. Ridiculous logic, was it not? Besides, I have: never 
been an angel. Farfromit. And two days later you returned 
from Amsterdam.” 

“T do not understand ” began the Count hurriedly. 

“To-day I am forty. Somehow we have drifted astray from 
our only child, or he from us. Buta woman of forty will certainly 
consider the position of her son, even sooner than a woman of 
twenty. Ay and her own.” 

“ And her husband’s!” cried the Count, rising as if to escape. 

“ And her husband’s. The money is mine, and it pays for your 
trips to Brussels.” 

“ Have you anything else?” asked Hilarius at the door. 

“Just one word. You will have the grace, I feel sure, not to 
refer to this very old story in the presence of the Chevalier.” 

“The Chevalier has behaved very badly,” exclaimed Hilarius. 
“T thought he was a trusty friend.” 

“He behaved like a true cavalier to a woman in distress. 
Nothing more. Understand me, Hilarius; this matter ends here. 
And also, Iam now a woman of forty. I have wasted my whole 
life in your horrible country. I have shown that J, like yourself, 
can be trusted to keep up appearances, As for the rest, it is no 
business of yours. You will allow me, if you please, to do what 
I choose with the remnant of my youth and my happiness.” She 
threw herself back on the sofa and waved both her hands to her 
birds. The whole chorus of them responded to the signal, and 
Count Rexelaer retired from the scene in a burst of joyous song. 


Cuarter XLVI. 
A MYSTERIOUS POET. 


A courte of hours later Margherita, in amber velvet, was receiving 
the congratulations of her husband’s kin. Reinout had bought 
her a brooch, with the florins obtained by brief betting at a Club 
écarté-table. Rolline stood admiring it wistfully under one of 
the huge lace lamp-shades. 

Mevrouw Elizabeth Rexelaer came sailing in, with her judge 
among her skirts. When Mevrouw Elizabeth entered a room, 
there was no vacancy in it during the first few moments for 
any one else; to-day, by the time she had settled down, it became 
apparent that the master of the house had slipped in after her. 


He was in excellent spirits. “Ihave got some splendid news! ” 
he said. 
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“Splendid for us?” asked Jane. 

“Splendid for all, my dear, in so far as we all hang together.” 

“ Ah, but we don’t,” murmured Jane, in a spiteful aside to her 
brother George. “Thank Heaven, we are not yet all dependent 
on Uncle Hil.” 

“Ob, shut up,” replied handsome George. He had recently 
succeeded in extracting a loan from his uncle, to the envious 
admiration of the rest. The latter gentleman was offering his 
arm to his sister-in-law. The company rustled into pairs. And 
as they did so, the fond mother pointed to Reinout and Antoinette: 
“ How charming they look!” she whispered. “ Yes, don’t they ?” 
responded Count Rexelaer hastily. The heir-apparent of Deynum, 
restricted like Royalty, must choose from among half a dozen 
high-born maidens that humbly awaited his pleasure. He might 
be gracious to Topsy meanwhile, if he chose. 

Everybody should be gracious to everybody. Mevrouw Eliza- 
beth was delighted with Hilarius’s expansive complaisance. “ It 
is that low-born Margaret who spoils him,” she reflected. “And 
now, my dear brother, tell us your news!” 

Hilarius was eager to do so. A silence fell upon all the 
nephews and nieces as he told. “It has pleased his most gracious 
Majesty ”—the Courtier’s face assumed a fold of half ironical 
humility —“ to confer the exalted post left vacant by Count Frank 
de Bercy’s death upon his Majesty’s faithful servant—me !” 

Of course there was an outburst of perfunctory congratulation. 
But if anybody really cared, it was the old Chevalier. “The 
blessed saints be with him!” mumbled that perfumed relic in his 
immaculate shirt-front. And mentally he added, “If blessed 
saints there be.” 

The judge rose and toasted “His Excellency!” and the yellow- 
robed Creole beside him looked up with a vainglorious smile. 
Yes, it was nice. They all felt it was nice. “Admit that it is,” 
said Topsy, turning her pretty, plucky little head towards her 
neighbour. “Oh, nice enough,” replied Reinout; “ Pharaoh’s 
footman promoted to the place of Pharaoh’s butler deceased.” 
But the girl only laughed at him. “You are very young,” she 
declared. ‘‘ You may always say those things to me.” 

In the smoking-room Count Rexelaer had to listen to the 
lisped congratulations of the gentleman whose presence he had 
striven to prevent, an attaché at the French Legation, “my 
compatriot,” averred Margherita, “ model yourself, my dear child, on 
the manners of Monsieur de Bonnaventure.” Reinout had slipped 
away from an endless tale of his eldest cousin’s gambling losses und 
taken refuge with the ladies, two of whom were differing politely 
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on every subject they approached, while Jane sat buried in a pile 
of much-coveted reviews, and Rolline lay back dreaming of her 
dear little peach of a baby, all sweet and soft and good to eat. 
It was a relief when the gentlemen came upstairs, Count Rexelaer 
with a bundle of newly-arrived letters in his hand. His Excel- 
lency halted in the middle of the room. “Margherita,” he said, 
while avoiding his wife’s eyes, “I am very much annoyed. I 
have just heard from Dievert that the people I so unwisely 
re-admitted to the chapel have kept some sort of religious anni- 
versary there. A Catholic service, in fact.” 

“This is truly shocking,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth, from among 
the perplexed audience, in her most impressive tones. 

“Oh, I daresay they only celebrated mass,” interposed Mar- 
gherita lightly. She was angry about the reopening of the 
chapel, because it had been refused to herself. “Do not let us 
quarrel about religion, pray.” 

“Tt is not a question of religion, but a question of decency!” 
fumed the Count. ‘The old Barebones does nothing but tease 
me with his tranquil impertinence. I would give a good sum 
could I drive him from Deynum !” 

He squeaked out the words in his irritation. Margherita 
caught a smile of careless contempt beneath the French diplomat’s 
waxed moustache. She appealed to him to create a diversion. 
“ C'est béte,” she said, “has nobody anything amusing ? ” 

Jane wheeled round from her table. ‘“ Here are these verses,” 
she interposed, “that people are talking about, in the Revue 
Parisienne. Have you seen them, aunt Margaret, you who are 
such a lover of poetry ?” 

“No. Read them to us,” replied Margherita, glad of any 
escape. . 

“Oh, poetry!” murmured Guy, and, winking at Reinout, he 
wandered away to pause vacantly in front of a female statuette. 
Reinout, at the first mention of the review and the poem, had 
fallen back hastily into impenetrable shade. 

The poem was a short one in honour of an incident much 
discussed at the time. In a South American republic—of all 
places!—a murderer's execution had been twice interrupted by 
the breaking of the rope; whereupon the mob had invaded the 
scaffold and rescued the criminal, actuated, said the poet, by an 
mpulse of heaven-born pity. “Brotherly sympathy,” though 
perhaps a shade more accurate, would hardly have rhymed so well 
with—the sentiments of the singer. 

Hitherto, said the poet, all light had arisen in the East, and he 
appealed to the nations of Europe to be foremost in heralding the 
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daybreak of mercy. Else would its morning be not sunlight but 
storm. 


“Car c’est dans Yoccident que louragan s’éléve 
Dont la grande marée effacera la Gréve!” 


Jane read well, and therefore enjoyed reading, whether people 
listened or not. She had rung out the last lines with real spirit. 
Why did Reinout, in the silence which followed, shrink still 
farther back ? 

“Tt ends in a pun,” said the diplomat. “That is bad.” 

“A pun! No; where?” cried Mevrouw Elizabeth. Her 
daughter hastily intervened. ‘The whole thing is modelled on 
Victor Hugo,” she said. ‘Capital punishment is his hobby. But 
it is attracting a great deal of notice, and I think it is distinctly 
good.” 

“Tt isn’t poetry at all,” complained Margherita. “It is merely 
rhymed talk about politics. Poetry deals with the nobler 
affections,” 

The diplomatist beside her bowed low over her fan. “ You have 
expressed it exactly,” he said. 

“The sentiments are French,” declared Mevrouw Elizabeth 
“and would meet with no sympathy here.” 

“You think not?” asked Reinout’s voice from the depths of a 
bay window. He came slowly back into the light. “As it 
happens,” he said, “I can favour you, if you like, with a trans- 
lation of Jane’s poem. I bought it, by the merest chance, on my 
way home this afternoon.” And, drawing a newspaper from his 
pocket, with a word of apology to the Frenchman, he gave them 
the whole thing over again. 

“That is how it sounds in Dutch,” he said. 

“And very ugly too,” said Margherita. 

“The translation is not half bad,” protested sententious Jane 
“whom is it by?” George yawned audibly. Simmans had taken 
the paper from Reinout’s hand. “Queer literature,” he said, “ for 
the Jonker van Rexelaer,” and passed it on to the Count. That 
gentleman glanced at the title, and dropped the red-hot, revolu- 
tionary coal. 

-Reinout laughed. Mevrouw Elizabeth smilingly shook a sub- 
stantial finger. “René, René!” she said. “You are an emfan 
terrible. But we know it is only your fun.” 

“What is it all about?” inquired the judge, pulling him- 
self together and definitely waking up. “What has Reinout 
got there? I suppose it is the Cry of the People. Well 
Simmans, we have it at the Law Courts and the Ministries. I 
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agree with him; it is far better to know what these foolish 
people say.” 

“Oh, the Socialists, you know!” remarked Rolline’s Jonker, 
screwing his eyeglass tight. 

His fond young wife stretched forth her fan to playfully tap 
his arm. “Don’t,” she said, “ you horrid boy.” 

But Simmans was resolved to have his say. “It is different for 
us,” he declaimed, “who stand forth to protect society. But 
Reinout is one of life’s favoured butterflies. We, on the ramparts, 
must accustom ourselves to the smell of powder.” 

“Yes, that is what I always feel,” interposed Margherita, 
turning from her earnest conversation with her attaché. “The 
smell of poor people is so very disagreeable. It prevents one from 
being as kind as one might.” 

“But who is this Dutch revolutionary poet?” persisted 
Jane. 

Simmans picked up the paper. “An anonymous hero,” he 
answered, “‘ who signs with a P. P stands for Peter or Paul.” 

“Probably Paul,” put in Reinout. “A prince of revolution- 
aries, if men had but obeyed him.” 


Half an hour later the Rexelaers van Altena were driving home. 
“A dull evening,” opined Mevrouw Elizabeth. “Jane was stupid 
with her poem. And Reinout pushes his jokes too far.” 

“The salmi was good,” replied the judge. 

“Do you know, mamma, I believe Reinout is in earnest ?” said 
Antoinette. 

“Tn earnest!” cried her mother, much flurried. “How? What 
do you mean? What did he say?” 

Antoinette shrieked with laughter. “In earnest, I mean, as 
regards the poor,” she said as soon as she could speak. 

“He knows nothing about the poor,” retorted Mevrouw, turning 
away from her irritating daughter. 

Guy and George, walking home together, discussed their re- 
lations with far greater freedom. They both agreed that the 
evening would have been most insufferably dull but for the 
amusement of watching Margherita’s “ exotic vivacity.” 

“A flirt of forty!” remarked Guy. “I don’t think Uncle Hil 
half likes it. The more fool he. Besides, he’s got more than his 
share of luck already.” 

“Uncle Hil’s not half a bad fellow,” said George. 

“T don’t wonder you think so. I wish you’d tell me how you 
managed to extract all that money out of him.” 

“ Ah, wouldn’t you like to know,” said George. 
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“Yes, I should. Truth to tell, I don’t think there was any 
ruse about it. You're too stupid. You just asked him, and he 
said Yes.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied George. “ You might try it.” 

Reinout was putting on his overcoat in the hall, when his father 
came out to him. 

“ My dear boy,” began the Count, “I have been wanting to say 
a few words to you for many days past. Of course you are quite 
welcome to spend your nights at the Club or wherever else you 
prefer to spend them. Only don’t overdo it. Sometimes we see 
nothing of you for forty-eight consecutive hours. There, I am 
sure we understand each other. Exaggeration in all things is an 
evil. Good-night.” 

My Lord High Seneschal glided up to his bedroom, humming a 
bright little tune. Before extinguishing the light he nodded com- 
placently to His Excellency in the glass, a mealy-faced, wiry-haired 
Excellency in a night-shirt. And although he had forgotten the 
quotation which, ten years ago, had spurred him on to scorn the 
lowest rung of his Jacob’s Ladder, yet the thought was in his 
mind to-night. ‘So doth the greater glory dim the less.” Nothing 
—absolutely nothing—was left him to desire. He sank into the 
blissful repose of an unshadowed success. 


The Baron, at Deynum, laid down the Provincial Gazette with 
a smile. 


Cuarter XLYVIII. 


STAINS. 


GrorcE RExexarr had always been Grandmamma Borck’s favourite. 
“ He was so delightfully stupid,” she said; she did not add that 
she had retained a quondam beauty’s weakness for good looks. 
Grandmamma Borck would have married George to Cécile,— 
George, not Guy—could she have afforded to let Cécile marry at 
all. “Come and tell me everything, George,’ she would say. 
“You're too weak to stand alone.” 

She even helped him with a little, carefully counted money. It 
was Cécile’s. And she resigned herself to his being “a man about 
town,” in these days when the turnstile of “examination ” guards 
the old paths of honour and glory. “There are other heiresses,” 
she said, “ besides Cécile.” 

But the heiresses held aloof—honest Dutch maidens—God bless 
them! any one of them is worth six of the men. Once, indeed, 
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the old woman succeeded in concocting an engagement, but in a 
month it was broken off. “I could marry a beautiful statue,” said 
the damsel frankly, “ for a statue would not open its mouth now 
and then to say a foolish thing.” 

George was content not to care. Even in his salad days he had 
been as cool as a cucumber. “I want,” he admitted, “to have a 
great deal of money; it’s the sole thing I care for, and some day 
I shall manage it. I know I could get it now, if they would but 
let me alone.” “How?” the Dowager once asked him, “In 
business,” said stupid George. The old lady laughed herself 
purple. 

But a couple of months later he came to her with an important 
face and a tiny parcel. He had a habit of conversing with every- 
one on his slow life’s journey—in trains, on steamers, in places of 
amusement—“ for want,” Jane used to tell him, “of something to 
say.” Well, that morning he had been to Delft, in the barge, and 
had come across a sailor just returned from the Indies, and that 
sailor had proved the happy possessor of a magnificent secret 
which he was desirous to share, for a consideration, with somebody 
else. He had told George all about it, except, of course, the secret 
itself. Having strayed from his ship, it appears, on the coast of 
New Guinea, this man had fallen into the hands of a tribe of 
Papuans—the genuine Tatua-Papuas—and the Tatuas had tattooed 
him all over, in their own peculiar manner, and he had lived among 
them and done duty as a medicine-man. The tattooing of the 
Tatuas is of course ineradicable, but they paint themselves also 
with paints, greases and gums, and these paintings the sailor per- 
ceived they could easily remove by means of a plant called Papu. 
In fact, each lady used to be done up fresh from time to time, 
said the sailor, when the spring fashions came in; his own wife 
had shown him the trick. He had escaped from the tribe, and 
had got back to Europe, bringing the secret away with him, though 
not the wife, and here that secret was. He had extracted a dirty 
green lump from his pocket and shown it to George. “ War- 
ranted,” he said, “to remove all stains, spots, blots, and blemishes 
on the human complexion or any other soft material, silks, velvets, 
woollens, genuine kids, etc., etc. Will not clean pots and pans.” 
Willing to dispose of it for three thousand florins down, and dirt 
cheap.” 

“T like the reservation,” said the Dowager, after listening to 
this ridiculous story. “I always think it looks so well in the 
advertisements. Throw away that dirty little ball, George. You 
know I have a horror of infection.” 


But foolish George had taken the matter seriously. Only three 
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thousand florins, and a fortune to be made! “I assure you, 
grandma, there is something in it,” he entreated. “I only wish 
you would let me show you—” he bent forward, uplifting the little 
green ball between finger and thumb. “If only you had a grease- 
stain somewhere about you——” said George with scrutinising 
glances. But the Baroness’s glossy black silk lay serene and 
spotless about her meagre limbs. “ Nonsense,” she said sharply. 
“Throw it away at once. And talk about something else.” 

But fools rush in——exactly. ‘No, no, I must show you. It’s 
too wonderful!” cried George. He caught up a pen from an ink- 
stand at his grandmother’s elbow and, before she could stop him, 
he had dropped a small blot on the crimson plush tablecloth. The 
Dowager screamed with indignation. She, who considered the 
smallest visible blemish the greatest of sins. “Only wait till it 
dries, ma'am,” expostulated George, “and I'll show you——” 
She refused to be shown. She ordered her grandson out of her 
presence. And he departed, leaving behind him, in his flurry, the 
little green ball. 

The Dowager remained in her chair, gasping with indignation 
before the black speck on the cloth and the antidote which the 
criminal had left lying beside it. She sat thus a long time, in 
utter disgust, and watched the ink dry; then, partly from curiosity, 
partly from inability to endure the sight of the stain any longer, 
she took up the little strong-smelling pea, in the most gingerly 
manner, with her skinny, slender fingers, and began slowly rubbing 
the spot beneath the fading light. Presently she got up to fetch a 
candle from her bureau, and Cécile, when she came in half an hour 
later, found her grandmother mopping ink all over the table-cloth. 

Next morning George received an invitation to come and see 
his forgiving granny. He found her in a most amiable mood, 
and they discussed pro’s and con’s in a business-like manner, “I 
am sure I could work it,” reiterated George. But the far-seeing 
Dowager had doubts. “Why, you would have to spend a hundred 
thousand florins the first twelyemonth in advertisements alone!” 
she said. The great thing was to possess oneself of the secret. 
That done, the rest would “ develop itself” by means of a com- 
pany or, still better, a syndicate. But how raise, within twenty- 
four hours, the preliminary three thousand? “ Unfortunately,” 
said the cautious old lady, “I have barely a penny of my own.” 

“Uncle Hilarius ?” suggested George, very doubtfully. 

“T have been thinking of that”; she sat and pondered. “ That 
little story you told me a month ago,” she said presently, “ about 
going to call on your aunt and running upstairs unannounced into 
her sitting-room. You remember, eh?” 
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“Of course I remember, granny,” said George with downcast 
eyes. 

“T told you to lay it by and speak to nobody about it. Put it 
in the bank, so to say. Perhaps the time has come to take it out. 
But, mind you, only in case of extremest necessity, for of course 
it will cause unpleasantness. So use all your other argu- 
ments first. You understand? And now go and speak to your 
uncle.” 

“No, I don’t quite understand,” said George. 

“ Dear, dear, how stupid you are! I feel convinced you will die 
a Croesus. Well, I must tell you more plainly.” And she did. 


When Count Rexelaer had listened to his nephew for fifteen 
seconds, he said: “No, he never lent anybody anything; it was 
quite against his principles. He only gave.” Even George was 
not simple enough to suggest: “ Then give.” But he pushed his 
appeal nearly five minutes longer, till the Count said “No” again 
so exceedingly irritably and with such ungracious additions that 
George felt the moment was come to expose this particular 
nephew's discreet claims to more consideration. ‘I think you 
owe me a good turn, Uncle Hil,” he began, as his grandmother 
had instructed him, “if only because——” And then the un- 


happy Comptroller of another and a more august household than 
his own found himself treated to that little story which had so 
much diverted the Dowager five weeks ago. How Nephew George 
had come to the house to call on Aunt Margherita, and how he 
had run up unannounced to the back drawing-room, and how—— 


When the enterprise was launched, in due time, it “took” 
almost immediately. The money had been found by a couple of 
wealthy contractors, of the name of Kohn, Abraham and Benjamin, 
who had become partners in the business of which George and one 
of the young Kohns were managing directors. “Papuum! Pa- 
puum!” (as the new product was called) spread all over the 
country, with a placard exhibiting a bright-coloured Tatua-Papua 
washing the paint off one side of his face. They first advertised 
“Will not clean Metals!” again and again; nothing else. That 
was an idea of the Dowager’s, who entered into the fun of the 
thing and was responsible for two-thirds of her grandson’s success. 
“Papuum! Papuum! Will not clean Metals!” Everybody 
wanted to find out what it would clean. There was a young lady 
at the offices, always in attendance, most willing to show you. 
You might spill whatever you wished to—in reason—on herself 
or her white satin dress. George was going to be an extremely 
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wealthy man. He was as good as engaged to the daughter and 
heiress of Benjamin Kohn (no Jewish blood traceable), whose 
empty little heart went bumping up and down at the idea of a 
handsome husband and a coronet. And it must be confessed he 
worked hard at the business. The delight of watching money 
breed seemed to have sharpened all his faculties. He sent round 
to every house in the Hague a pea of the wonderful mixture with 
accompanying verses (which, bad as they were, he had not com- 
posed). The wooden seats in the public gardens and all the 
tramcar cushions everywhere were renovated—once—with Papuum. 
A cake of it was given away to any orphan child that could prove 
its parent’s demise to have preceded “the greatest discovery of 
the age.” Thrice over an attempt was made to import genuine 
Tatuas to parade the streets and sit in the offices; they all died 
on the voyage, but even that was an advertisement. The chief 
difficulty consisted in breeding the plant fast enough in enormous 
conservatories. The supply gave out once, and that was by far 
the best advertisement of all. There was a perfect battery at the 
doors, and a clamour for Papuum! 


And the noble, the illustrious Rexelaers, were they petrified by 
this disgrace to their immaculate name? They were, till they 


found that this Papuum produced not thousands but tens of 
thousands of florins, and then even Margherita remembered that 
the money, unlike its producer, “did not smell.” Besides, nowa- 
days, there are but a couple of countries remaining in Europe— 
Austria, for instance—where it is still possible to associate any 
earning of money with disgrace. Holland is not one of them. In 
the twentieth century there will be none at all. 

The Rexelaers of Altena, the brother and sisters, chaffed George 
a little at first. They were always finding specks on his clothes 
and crying out for “ Papoosel!” Once Topsy even dabbed him 
with paint from her colour-box, but he soon frightened them, by 
his rages, into letting him alone. He permitted no allusion, out 
of business hours, to his business side. This rule the old lady had 
especially impressed upon him. He went out into society just the 
same, but only after four, and in the office he wore coronets on his 
cuff-studs. Many people compared him most favourably with his 
elder brother,Guy. But he could not prevent the roar of laughter 
which went up on all sides when he accidentally sat down on a 
freshly painted seat in the German Minister’s garden. 

His father and mother were even pleased to sanction his 
engagement to Miss Kohn. Of course she must be considered 
faute de mieux, but the match would consolidate the business. 
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Unfortunately the Kohns happened to be—of all things !—Roman 
Catholics. Mevrouw Elizabeth hesitated. 

“They could not possibly be anything better,” said her mother, 
whom she consulted. . “It looks less Jewish than anything else. 
The girl’s name, I hear, is Maria Christina, a very judicious 
selection. I should at once make a rule that she be known as 
Christina. You can say that there are “Maries in the family 
already.” 

“But there are not, mamma!” remarked Mevrouw van 
Rexelaer. 

“How tiresome you can be, Elizabeth,” said the Dowager 
peevishly, “and so rude.” 
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